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Hamilton, Bermuda, with its 


semi-tropic glory of flowering 


trees. 

















Isles of the Western Sea 


By Francis ALDHAM 


RINGING — the mediterranean British Guiana, separating Venezuela 
waters of the Caribbean, a broken from Dutch Guiana and cutting deep 
chain of islands stretches from the into the jungles of northern Brazil I] 
Tropic of Cancer to the mainland of these countries are generally grouped 
South America over more than a thous- together under the generic title of the 
and miles of tropical seas. West Indies. In climate and 





Some of them are unnamed the nature of their products 


lumps of coral; half a dozen they have much in com- 


of the larger islands are gov- mon. The inhabitants diffe: 


erned by the United States; in speech and racial origin, 


one, Martinique, is a French their forbears having been 


possession; another, Cuba is recruited from three con- 
a Spanish-speaking republic; tinents during the last four 
six, the Curacao group, con- centuries 


stitute a Dutch colony. The French patois is sti 





rest, some 50 odd, are spoken by the natives in 


some of the British islands, 





British colonies and pro- 





tectorates. notably in Grenada, St 


rt , FRANCIS ALDHAM is 
These are the West Indies Lucia and St. Vincent and 
‘ who, for 17 years, has been on : ° : a6 6 

proper, the Antilles and the the ‘editorial and reporting in some districts of Trinidad 
: ; staffs of newspapers and news ; 

\ Irgin Islands. On the services in Canada and the and Jamaica. Descendants 

: United States For years he y . 

nor th-east. hundreds ot was attached to the parliament ot retugees trom the | ren h 
. iry reporting staff of The Can ° 

miles away, are the Baha-  adian Press and later became revolution are to be found 


special correspondent for that 





mas, less than half of them there. In Jamaica one oc- 


inhabited. Still further up 
the shipping lane to the Haitian 
North American continent are the Ber- duced by planters and their servants at 
the time of the Haitian revolution. 





casionally encounters the 


creole type, intro. 


mudas, of which there is said to be one 
for every day in the year, outcroppings For the most part, the speech of the 
of coral in the semi-tropical waters. In West Indian is English, grammatically 
formation the Bermudas are practically well spoken even by the black peasantry 
an atoll, the most northerly atoll in the But the latter speak in a monotonous 
sub-guttural, almost without inflection, 


in such low tones that many northerners 


world. 
On the Central American mainland, 
Jamaica, is British _ find it difficult to understand them. In 


due west from 
speech and gait and habit of mind t 


Honduras, and south-east of Trinidad is 


4°9 
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West Indians are leisurely, and quiet 
The like a 


golden rain on stretches of warm seas 


eternal sun beats down 


punctuated with magic islands where 
great trees burgeon into a riot of blossom, 
every day in the year, and all the spices 
of Araby 
for a little lazy husbandry. 


are to be harvested in return 
Sisal fibre, 
and its by-pro- 


cotton, sugar 


asphalt, 


sponges, 


duct, rum tortoise- 


shell, 


hardwoods, 


indigo, 


mahogany and other precious 


coffee, cocoa, cocoanuts, 
arrowroot, nutmegs, lime juice, Angos- 
tura bitters, oranges, limes, grapefruit, 


and the eternal banana, go out from 
these scattered isles of the blest to all the 
world. 

Many of these exported products are 
carried miles to the loading wharves on 
the 
baskets or 


down the streets and lanes go boys and 


heads of the natives in big, flat 


hollowed gourds. Up and 
girls and women, some of the latter quite 
elderly, bearing aloft their burdens to 
market or ship-side, their lean backs 
straight as a ramrod, scarcely moving 
their bodies above the hips. Even when 
they carry no pack, these swarthy, gentle 
peasants maintain the same erect and 
steady gait, cultivated through several 
generations of head-carriers. 

Manvy of the islands are volcanic in 
Mount Soufriere, on St. Vincent, 
is an active volcano. Less than 20 years 


origin. 


ago, when the volcano Mont Pelee de- 
vastated the nearby French colony of 
Martinique, Mount 
simultaneously and destroyed buildings 


Soufriere erupted 


and plantations on about one-third of 
St. Vincent. 
«cn several of the islands and a boiling 


There are thermal springs 


lake in Dominica, which was so named 
by Columbus because he discovered it on 
a Sunday (‘dies Dominica” in church 
By the same simple process of 


the 


Latin 


reasoning great Spanish explorer 


arrived at ‘‘Barbadoes’’, meaning 


“‘bearded’’, because he found bearded 
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fig-trees growing on that island. There is 
a lake of Trinidad 


petroleum deposits in commercial quan- 


pitch in besides 


tities, a copper mine in Anegada, one of 
the Virgin Islands, and gold and precious 


stones have been found in _ British 
Guiana. 
Jamaica, the largest of the British 


islands and the second largest country in 


the Antilles, lies in the centre of the 
Greater Antilles, more or less, sur- 
rounded by countries which are ad- 


ministered under the political or financial 
protection of the United States. Cuba, 
Haiti, San Domingo and Porto Rico are 
largely financed by United States capital 
naval officers exercise 


and American 


great power in these islands. Inevitably 
American capital has found its way in 
large quantities into Jamaica and Ameri- 
can influence on all but the tiny minority, 
the ‘‘pure whites’, is more manifest in 
Jamaica than elsewhere in the British 
West Indies. Many of the negro peas- 
ants who traverse the streets with great 
baskets of merchandise on their heads, 
solving the transportation problem and 
delighting the eye of the tourist at the 
same time, are employees of United 
States corporations which are growing 
and exporting bananas, citrus fruits and 
other products of Jamaica. 

The Bahamas are characteristically 
British, although many of the original 
white settlers came from the New Eng- 
land states. About 60,000 people, mostly 
negroid, live contentedly under their 
colonial government, fishing for sponyes 
and combing sisal fibre, the chief articles 
of export. One of the Bahamas, San 
Salvador, is said to have been the first 
American land sighted by Columbus. 
During the American Civil War, when 
the southern ports on the mainland were 
closed, the 


blockade-runners and the islands pros- 


Nassau became base for 
pered exceedingly. To-day Nassau is the 


base for rum-runners who import their 
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English Harbour, Antigua, 
whose history goes back to 


the days of Columbus. 











t14 CANADIAN 
potables legally and then run the 
gauntlet of the American coastguards 


men, transporting liquor to United 


States waters in small boats 
Nassau Is a 


coastguardsmen 


in the flesh of the 


ne ot 


thorn 


\merican 


them, with a ‘‘watching brief’’, steamed 


harbour a few vears ago, 


into the tiny 
without asking permission, and lingered 
the time specified for 


The 


there long after 


revictualling and minor repairs 


result was a polite 
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Bermudians for the most part keep to 
themselves. They still refuse to permit 
the use of automobiles on the island, ex 


cept one or two trucks tor Gaovernment 


othcial purposes, and the bicycle is the 


commonest vehicle 

The proximity of Bermuda to the 
North American continent—it is only 
753 miles from Halifax—makes it the 
logical British naval station for the 


West Indies and British North America 
Bermuda is fortified 





but \ igorous com- 


plaint from’ the 
British 
at Washington to 
the American Secre- 


state, 


Ambassador 


tary of and 
the 


pre yhibition entorce- 


now zealous 


ment officers from 


the north bring 
their ships no nearer 


than they can help 


to the treat herous 
coral kevs with 
which Bahaman 


waters are peppered 


The 


Bermudas, 





best-known of Brit- 
ish islands in these 
latitudes, are 800 





and garrisoned by 
British troops. There 
is a smaller naval 
base and coaling sta- 
on St 


tion Lucia, 


1,200 miles south. 
Bermuda is the 


only common port of 
the two 
National 
Steamship routes in 
West 


passenger 


call tor 


Canadian 


Indies 
and 


The 


Caryvo ships 


which 


have their terminus 
turn 
westward at  Ber- 

for Nassau 
IXingston, and 


connect the 


in Jamaica 


muda 
and 


with 








miles north-east of 
Nassau. Both groups 


frequented by 


Primitive 


are much American 
tourists nowadays, and American capital 
has built both 
Nassau and Hamilton 


the winter season, besides the Canadian 


huge, modern hotels in 


[hither come in 


boats, a regular and frequent passenger 
New York 


manv thousands of tourists to revel in the 


service from Thev bring 


semi-tropic glory of flowering trees under 


to tan themselves on pink- 


a Warm sun 
and-white coral sands, swim in a tepid 
sea and dance the night away on roof 


gardens to the accompaniment of jazz 


orchestras from New York The 


boat for Belize, Brit- 


transpor A 


ish Honduras. The 
liners which thread the chain of the Wind- 
wards, the Leewards and the Virgin 
Islands continue south from Bermuda, 


traversing nearly 2,000 miles of tropical 


seas. In and out of a dozen ports, the 
(sovernment-subsidized liners of the 
Canadian National Steamship Lines 


modern and luxurious and especially 


built 
touch at all the West Indian ports within 


to weather the occasional ‘blow’ 


The journey from Halifax to 
New 


Brunswick) occupies about a month, the 


a fortnight 
Demerara and return to Saint John 


total distance being about 5,500 miles. 
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Che islands are rich in historic mem 
ories. Here in the heroic days of Britain's 
rise to sea power, admirals whose names 
are written large in history had thet 
naval bases and sailed out to meet the 
squadrons of France and Spain. Drake 
and Somers and Rodney, Hawkins and 
Nelson, knew the West Indies well 
Nelson was stationed in the West Indies 
for three vears and when he returned to 
England jin 1757 he took with him a wite 


who was a native of 
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and the “‘black’’ residents The col- 
oured group, in whose veins is a varving 
proportion of negro blood, constitute the 
middle-class of Jamaica and from this 
class is recruited most of the professional 
men and business executives of the com- 
munity Of the aboriginal Arawak 
Indians who inhabited the islands before 
the coming of Columbus there are 
practically none left. Under early 
Spanish rule they died out or were 


merged racially with 





Nevis, in the An- 
tigua group. She 
was Mrs. Frances 
Herbert Nisbet, a 
widow with one son. 
Nelson was later es- 
tranged from both. 
Of all the British 
possessions in the 
West Indian and 
neighbouring 
groups, Jamaica is in 
some ways the most 
interesting to the 
modern mind. With- 
in its 4,200 square 
miles of mountain 
and valley there is a 
variety of climates, 


a number of flour- 





the European set- 
tlers and their Afri- 
can slaves. In all 
the West Indians 
there are less than 
150,000 people to- 
day of Indian origin 
Of the Caribs, from 
which the Caribbean 
Sea got its name, 
there are only a few 
scattered groups 
The history of Ja- 
maica from the com- 
ing of Columbus to 
the end of the 17th 
century is one long 
tale of conquest and 
strife, the Spanish 





and English rulers in 








ishing industries, Tropical 


and at least three 
sharply-defined blocs of national political 
opinion. The “pure whites’’, comprising 
two or three per cent of the population, 
are British-born or the immediate des- 
cendants of British-born. Most of them 
are planters, the aristocracy of the island 
Under the constitution of Jamaica, which 
provides that 15 members of the legisla- 
tive assembly are appointive under the 
Crown and 14 are elective, they are 
reasonably sure of a majority in the 
legislature 

The rest of the population is divided 


into two nomenclatures, the ‘‘coloured” 


viaieiin, turn having to de- 
fend the island from 
naval attacks and pirates from without 
and insurrectionists from within. With 
some modifications, it is the history in 
epitome of most of the West Indies. 
The face of the land has changed since 
Jamaica was first colonized by Diego, 
natural son of Christopher Columbus, in 
the early vears of the 16th century. The 
Indians (whose word ‘‘Xaymaca”™ be- 
came corrupted into “‘Jamaica™’) were 
vanquished, not without bloodshed. For 
half a century the new Spanish rulers 
repelled invasions attempted by several 


European powers It remained for 
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Native boys diving for coins 


at Dominica. 
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Barbados, the most densely 
populated island in the 


world. 
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Cromwell's men, Admirals Penn and 


Venables, to 
Spanish rule in 1655 and for years the 


wrest the island from 


British forces had to fight against Spanish 


and French squadrons for continued 


yossession, while hampered from within 
} 


by uprisings of runaway slaves. The 
naval strife was ended in 1670, when the 
Treatv of Madrid confirmed British 


[he slave revolts 


possession of Jamaica 


were put down from 
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the doughty Welshman, Henry Morgan, 
was deported by the Jamaicans in 1672. 
In England, however, he lived down his 


disgrace, won the favour of Charles 
Il and was created a_ knight He 
ended his days as governor of the 


colony he had fought against, dying in 
Jamaica in 1688, Sir Henry Morgan, His 
Majesty's Viceroy 

Morgan did not live to see his dramatic 


recrudescence eclips- 





time, and 


the 


time to 
finaliy, at end 
of the 18th century, 
500 of the black in- 


surgents and their 


women were deport- 


ed to Nova Scotia, 
Where they were 
used as indentured 


building 
the citadel of Hali- 
Here, too, they 


labour in 


fax. 
proved to be 
trouble-makers and 
the British Govern- 
ment finally restored 
them to their coun- 
try of origin, Sierra 
Leone. 
Meantime the pir- 
buccaneer 


ate and 


had come from 








still 

incident. 
In 1692 the town of 
Port 


ed by a more 


dramatic 


Royal was al- 
most completely 
shattered by an 
earthquakeand most 
of it, with its in- 
habitants, sank be- 


neath the encroach- 


ing sea. Thousands 
of lives were lost. 
What was left of 


Port Royal was vis- 
ited by two cyclones 
in the first quarter 
of the 18th century 
1815 


and a hre in 


completed its de- 
molition. In its day, 
Port 


accounted 


Royal was 


‘*the 








Europe to harry the 
colonists in Jamaica. An 


Outlaws of all na- 


her shipping and made 
In the 


centre of the Antilles group of British, 


tions attacked 
their bases in her numerous bays. 
island colonies, 


French and 


Jamaica was a convenient source of food 


Spanish 


and other ship’s supplies. Port Royal be- 
came the happy hunting ground of the 
pirate and free-booter. ‘‘Morgan’s men”’ 
stirred up insurrection in Jamaica and 
sallied forth to attack merchantmen in 
the Spanish Main and settlements up 


and down the Caribbean. Their leader, 


avenue 


wickedest spot on 


earth’’. It was said 
that 


wine, common sailors 


of palms. 
buccaneers 
there bathed in 
loaded themselves with jewellery and 
harlots danced the 


‘callous among 


corpses on the floor” of taverns and 
resorts where murder, mayhem, kidnap- 
ping and theft were mere incidents in 
the day's routine. 

Superstitious people regarded the 
destruction of Port Royal as an expres- 
sion of Divine wrath. On the shuddering 
fringes of the old capital, the colonists 


The 


in Jamaica began to build anew. 





an, 


d/ 
his 
rles 
He 
the 
in 


His 


ps- 


re 


ot 
al- 
ly 
an 


st 


e- 
h- 


ds 
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itv of Kingston was a flourishing port, 
ind the face of its predecessor had be 
come a memory, when, in January, 1907, 
most of the buildings in the newer 
capital were destroyed by an earthquake 
with the loss of a tiiousand lives. There 
have been occasional hurricanes and 
minor ‘quakes since then, but Kingston 
is to-dav a flourishing city and a busy 
seaport, with 60,000 inhabitants. The 


gorv fights of old 
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shooks imported from British Columbia, 
which province is also doing a fair 
business with the West Indies in canned 
goods and rough lumber 
Lnited States capitalists have ac- 
quired some of the largest plantations in 
Jamaica. They have their own ships to 
l'nited States ports, of course, and they 
have acquired controlling interest in at 
least one British steamship line, one of 
the oldest lines in 





have given place to 
a keen rivalry be- 
tween British colon- 
ialand United States 
interests for com- 
mercial supremacy 
in the Jamaican 
group, which in- 
cludes the Turk’s 
and Cayman Islands 
and the Cayman 
Cays (leys), tiny 
British possessions 
geographically in- 
cluded with the Ba- 
hamas but governed 
from Jamaica 

The British plant- 
ers of all classes 
have banded them- 
selves together to 


form co-operative 








the West Indian ser- 
vice. Quantities of 
bananas, citrus fruits 
and other products 
of the West Indies 
are being exported 
from American-own- 
ed plantations — in 
American-owned 
ships to Great Brit- 
ain, Continental 
Europe and the 
United States. The 
trade with Canada 
is carried almost en- 
tirely in the Cana- 
dian Government 
ships. 

The negroes of Ja- 
maica some of 
them, at least—will 
tell you that Jamaica 








marketing associa- 
tions and they still 
control most of the 
exports to British countries. One organiz- 
ation alone, The Jamaica Banana Pro- 
ducers Association, exported 7,277,000 
stems of bananas last year, of which 2,- 
245,000 stems went to the United King- 
dom, 3,250,000 stems were exported to the 
United States, and 1,782,000 stems were 
sold in Canada. The association's tran- 
sactions resulted in a_ turnover of 
$10,000,000. 
grapefruit are now being sold in Canada, 


Jamaican oranges and 


incidentally in cases made from box 


Climbing for cocoanuts. 


should be under the 
protection of the 
United States, like 


and Porto Rico. American interests in 


her neighbours Haiti, San Domingo 


Jamaica have speeded up production 
on the plantations, widened the island's 
markets abroad and improved living 
conditions for the blacks, they will 
tell you if you stray from the beaten 
path of the tourist and seek the 
negro’s point of view. You will never 
hear these things from the whites, and 
the coloured middle-classes prefer not to 
discuss the negro at all. You will be told 
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Grenada, whose delectable 


exports include cocoa, sugar, 


spices and rum. 
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| Trinidad, beyond whose wav- 


ing palms lie inexhaustible 


supplies of asphalt. 
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that Jamaica has no negro problem and 


probably there is none in this year of 


grace. But Jamaica is the headquarters 
of the Universal Negro Improvement 
Association and the African Com- 


munities League Politically-minded 
negroes from many countries foregather 


there under the lead- 
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What has been said of the negro 
situation in Jamaica and the cleavage 
between the different classes of its 


citizens, applies also to several more of 
the British West 
Indian group, which has a total popula- 


the larger islands in 





Marcus 


Garvey, who wears 


ership of 


the robes 
the 


(literally) 
and crown of 
‘President - General 
of the Negro Repub- 
the World.” 


As such he is said to 


lics of 


wield great power in 
countries where the 
negro lives side by 
side with the white 
man. He publishes a 
daily newspaper in 
Kingston (‘‘The 


Blackman’’) 


substantial 


and 
collects 
tithes from members 
of his organizations. 
He is a fine organ- 
izer, has travelled 
widely, and has none 
of the 


complex usually ex- 


inferiority 


hibited by the negro. 
The 
ject of 


avowed ob- 


the negro 
organizations is the 


establishment of a 








tion of about 2,000,000 people. Of these 
about 150,000 are 
“pure white’, and 


135,000 are Indian 


or Indian-Negro 


About one-third of 
the remainder is 
coloured and two- 
thirds are black. So 
far as the writer 
knows, the negro 


leaders do not open- 
ly advocate political 
with the 
United States, but it 


afhliation 


is certain that many 


of their fairly in- 
followers 
that 


they would be more 


telligent 
are convinced 
prosperous under 


the United States 
that 


izenship 


fellow-cit- 
the 
10 millions 


and 
with 
nine or 
of negroes living 


there would give 
them great political 
power. To any sug- 
gestions to the con- 


turn a 





trary they 





negro independent 
republic somewhere 
in Africa and towards this object the 
membership, estimated in the tens of 
thousands, pay monthly dues and dream 
of the millenium. Meantime their leaders 
live in Jamaica because they are native 
citizens of the island and cannot be de- 
ported. The ruling classes in Jamaica do 
not deny that they would cheefully part 
with the negro leaders if they could. 


Golf on a coral strand. 





but in- 
credulous ear. 


\\ hite or black or 


tween, they are a charming and hospit- 


respectful 
betwixt-and-be- 


able people, these nearest of Canada’s 
British neighbours, the West Indians. 
Go where you will, you will find ready 
welcome amongst them, especially if you 
Travellers,, commercial 


the West 


bring back memories of other things than 


are Canadian. 


or sentimental, to Indies, 
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International Newsreel photograph 


Filling the tanks of Wilkins 


plane for the first lish over 


5 eer 
tne /\ntarctic. 




















In Polar Lands 


By Sir Husert WILKINS 


With biographical foreword by DIAMOND JENNESS) 


e Wil 


IR HUBERT WILKINS Georg kins we 
S to « him, first becam q ted with ¢ ad 
1913 when he joined the Governme Arctic Exped 
mn th w i} M St of . He ned e rect 
ery m We knew \ “ n Au i 
ken n ' ' Turkist 
I ko-B “ ( mont 4 T 
I 1 l wast 
] s r 
W \ \ k we j i 
t k r : He w i n 
’ ; i ' j ‘ s 
r-t 1 give I . 
les} 
He ve ] ? 000 id 
first wi! rir \ sh k ' ip 
even then he w lrean r Y 1 freque 
ssed the dv : explor 1 over 
g sled He was inter j branches of scie 
k aking soundings through the ice, measuring the rise 
the Arctic | ested even in the ancient 
mo settlement t It exca s soon as the 
w left e ground S Kg my te one day when 
was puzzling over Esk nus he yok a pencil and 
. down for me the ‘ song one of my workmen 
inging. WhenS S nad s dash northward over 
ce e spring i tailed tr ir base lkins 
med nmand er that went k for 
n. O s voyag broke f the ree prope 
les of ‘ g st ce fl during eavy 
i, t st | t g t k e hove ra tew 
wirs, removed t ke le nd limped along tor the 
he rR two blades only He found Stefanss 


1 his } Banks | 1 and explored with them the 
know gior ‘ f Melville Island where they 
liscovered tw ‘ inds, Border sland and 
Meighen Island 
Wireless was young lays and our expedi 
was not equipped wit t: cor ntly, we did not hear 
the Great War the broke in August, 1914, 
November of t ye f Ww Par our expedit 
then received lers irn and Wilkins, eager to get t 
the front before e war ended, came twithus. He spe 
niy tw ree days in Ottaw ther k 1e first b 
Austral he Austral Air Fore 
He ved somet Xz shock whe e rea 
England h his Air Force rhe army authorities 
refused t et him fly, claiming t he was colour blind 
gi é d bee taking « ired photographs for 
years The re reas wa ey wanted him to take 
n ni] re he fr s he he went wit! 
mera 
Some Aus i nds from Ypr i me about 
mad Lieutenar ey had seen up there w nsisted 
‘ gam pict nachine when the r was ful! of 
I shells Iw i bservation pos the me 
concrete box or f a higl wer opposite the city 
I w h the Germans were |! ling against us On 
mor the trap-door in the floor was shed upward and 
far e said, “Well, what do y ink you are d 
It was Lieutenant Wilkins a tour of thet 
battered motor car, looking exciting scene 
{ Our p e line wa » quie rhim s 
‘ 1 only half hour and left tor a more interesting 
se He seems have | too, for soon r 
wards he was prom ] Cap ind awarded the Mil 
Cr 





HEN I 


ansson on his 


joined Stef- 


Arc tic 


expedition in 1913, 
I knew something about 
fiving, but not very much. 


When we reached the Arctic 
ind started to travel, vou 
can well understand how we 
thought we could easily fly 


along the ice floes and 
beaches instead of having 
to walk as we did with our 
dog teams. I had _ been 








It is really the conditions 
that I experienced in Aus- 
tralia during my youth tkat 
encouraged me to continue 
Arctic work. There we had 
experienced occasional 
drouths or dry spells and 
part of my task as a boy 
had been to go out and 
patiently care for thousands 
of horses and sheep starving 
and dying of thirst. It seem- 
ed to me then that human 








brought up, as some of you 
may know, in the middle of 
\ustralia,whereeverybody's 
dignity demands he should 
ride a horse. I was not used to walking or 
working. Finding myself walking be- 
hind the dogs, I started to talk about 
aeroplanes so much that Stefansson said 
me: “Do not talk much about 
aeroplanes. Talk about submarines. I 
think you can do much more detailed 
scientific work with a submarine than 
with an aeroplane.’ So as long ago as 
1913 we had the idea not only of flying 
in the Arctic but of going in a submarine. 


SIR HUBE 


to SO 
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RT 
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intelligence should provide 
for these dumb animals, or 
at least enable them to pro- 
vide for themselves. We 
have conquered the even the 
biological world has been brought under 
the will of man, and there was no reason 
why we could not understand something 
of the mechanics of the atmosphere. 
If we were able to do that, we might be 
able to forecast dry spells and pre- 
vent the sufferings of dumb animals 
and pioneer farmers who often were 
practically ruined because they did not 
know when a dry spell was coming and 


Underwood 


WILKINS 


seas, 
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Royal Canadian Air Force photograph 
Travelling over the sea ice in the Far North. 




















Killer whales in the Antarctic. 
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take advantage ol 
when it happened 


could not a wet spell 

\s I began to fly more and more, I 
came to realize we needed a knowledge 
of the atmosphere not only for agricul- 
ture and industry but in connection 
with flving. If we only knew the general 
trend of the atmosphere, we could take 
advantage of it instead of flying against 
it as we often do now Therefore, 
behind our efforts in the Polar regions 
there is one great motive and that is, 
first of all, to determine where we must 
go to collect the most important data 
in connection with the movements of 
the air streams and the development of 
air currents 


When I came to study the matter 
mvself, I found there were two big 
areas, one in the north and one in the 


south, in which we would need meteoro- 
logical observation stations and which 
were not either discovered or explored. 


Royal Canadian Air Force photograph 


the Arctic Coast. 

(ne was between Alaska and the North 
Pole. The other was south of the Pacifi 
ocean. If we can establish 
the north and south and co-operate with 
those in the temperate belt, we can hope 
in 10 or 20 years from now to gain some 
understanding of weather and 
movements and so forecast the seasons, 
when it is going to be dry or wet, what 
sort of crops can be planted, the best 
sort of feed that can be produced. Not 
only can we expect to tell people how 
much they can produce, but perhaps 
we can tell them what are the probabil- 
ities several years in advance so that 
they can control their production. 

It happened I was able to go north 
first of all and fly out from Point Barrow, 
the most north-westerly point of 
America. We explored the north-west 
first of all, because we thought there we 
would surely find some new island. We 
got 650 miles off shore when the engine 


stations in 


CV¢ les 
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Stratified snow at Melchoir 


gave out You may remember Com- 
mander Byrd and Amundsen said there 
was no place for landing on the ice, but 
| have travelled so far on foot, looking 
longingly for those smooth spaces, hoping 
I might have an aeroplane some time, 
I knew there were landing places on 
the ice. So, when the engine went 
wrong 650 miles from shore, we managed 
to land safely. I took a sounding to 
find if we were in the neighbourhood of 
islands, but we found the water was 
18,500 feet deep, so there was not much 
chance of finding an island, and the 
only thing to do was to come home. 
While we were carrying out our work, 
we naturally had some adventures. I 
remember the last time I saw Ben 
Kielson, my companion on several ex- 
peditions, I said to him, ‘Well, Ben, 
looking over our four years’ experiences 
together, what do vou think was the most 
thrilling time you had?” He thought 
for a while. “Do you remember” he 


International Newsreel photograph. 


Harbour, in the Antarctic. 


said, ‘coming down that day off Point 
Barrow, out of gasoline, after we had 
had two forced landings on the ice, 

through storm clouds and snow. I was 
sitting there with my back against the 
empty gas tank, wondering if we were 
going to come down in the water. At 
the last moment we slewed round onto 
a small patch of smooth ice. Do you 
remember that we just burst into hyster- 
ical laughter, because we believed on 
coming down from 5,000 feet there was 
not much chance of escaping.”’ We 
stayed in the plane five days, and when 
we started to walk back, we had 180 
miles to go. “It looked pretty bad that 


day” said Eielson, ‘‘when you went 
through the ice with 120 pounds on 
your back, and I stood there and 


thought you were gone and that would 
be the end of me.” 

The next year 
Point Barrow to 
from America to Europe. 


we started out from 
fly across the Arctic 
Because of 
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r wide, and that meant if we swerved 
18 inches or two feet on either side we 
would surely collapse. I knew I could 
depend on Ejielson’s skill, as he could 
steer the machine at 80 miles an hour 
I could see the tail swing back and forth, 
just missing the sides of the runway by 
about a foot or so. Eventually we got 
off, and for 2,500 miles we flew over the 
pat k ice 
lo return to Eielson. ‘When we came 
through a storm to Spitzbergen”’ he said, 
“do vou remember those two little 
mountain peaks ? I did not know whether 
we were coming into a valley or what 
would happen at the bottom I slewed 
the machine up just in time.” We 
were within 20 feet of the water and 
as we flew at 70 miles an hour the wind 
covered the plane with spray so that we 
could not see. It was only by looking 
out of my windows that were flush with 
the sides and clear, and holding on to 
him, I could guide Eielson in the plane 
We landed on Deadman’s Island, where 
we stayed for five days until the weather 
cleared. Then we had a job clearing 
the machine. It was covered with snow 
and it would not move until somebod\y 
wiggled the tail | had to do that and 
then jump on behind. I tried to do it 











~ three times and each time I fell off. You 
Geological Survey photograph can picture Fielson’s feelings when he 
a! kins } inting on the Arctic coast. got up and found | was still down below 


And all this time we were using up our 
the difhcult weather we had to clear a few remaining gallons of gas, and we 
runway about 14 feet wide The did not know how far we had to flv. You 
tail of our plane was 11 feet 6 inches’ can imagine the thrill we had when we 














International Newsreel photograph. 


The plane on skiis on the ice, ready for flight over Graham’s Land. 
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the station at Green Harbour, 


“AW 
having completed our air flight across 
Arctic 


\Ve carried out our work in the north, 


the 


ind Eielson went about his business in 
\laska I never saw him He 
was a good pilot, and a rare companion 


avaln 


| have missed him many times. Then | 
went south to the Antarctic for our 
fourth expedition With me on that 


expedition I was pleased to have a young 
Canadian pilot, and I found, although 
e could not take Kielson’s place, 
ecause we had been together for four 
ears, he was equally skilful in piloting. 


It is due a great deal to that pilot, Al 
Cheeseman, who is flying in Canada, 
that we were able to do a great deal to 
complete our work. 

Explorers are very much like othe 
eople Some are born great; some 
ichieve greatness; some have greatness 
thrust upon them. In my work in 


studying meteorology, I found I would 


have to have exploration thrust upon me 


before I could do my real work in 
meteorology 

Qn the Arctic Expedition of 1927 we 
ad two planes, the “Alaskan” and the 
Detroiter." It was rather a chilly 
morning when we. started unloading 
them. Our men had worked for five o1 
six hours before looking at the ther 
mometet Then they found the tem 
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Geological Survey photograph 
a lh, vs taking motion picture 8 on 
the Arctic coast. 
perature registered 52 degrees below 


zero. and everybody thought it was too 











Geological Survey photograph 


Wilkins’ camera draws a crowd of strange Eskimoes. 
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“ Alaskan,”’ 


and 
In our flight 
we passed over the Yukon valley, 
1 wide valley that is at present un- 
occupied but that some day will 
be covered with farms and villages. 


Then we tried the 
found she would fly. 


We then came to the Endicott 
range, the peaks of which are mark- 
ed on the map to be around 5,000 
feet high, but when we came to 
them our altimeter registered 9,000 
feet and it was impossible for us 
to get over them. We made a long 
journey even before we got to 
Point Barrow, and that day before 
coming to a landing we decided to 
fly out over the sea because the 
weather was bad and we were afraid 








Geological Survey photograph. 


graphed by Wilkins. 


cold to work We unloaded the planes 
and carried them through the town of 
Fairbanks. Some Indians coming down 
from the north brought us a message 
asking us to fly over their village because 
many of the natives had never seen an 
aeroplane. We had the planes 
assembled and took out the ‘‘Alaskan.”’ 
This was the first time Eielson and I 
had been in the air together. Through 
some mishap on that first flight 


soon 


madonna and her mother, photo- 


we might collapse. When we did 
land, the wind was 35 miles an 
hour and the temperature 34 degrees 
below zero. The people rushed 
out at the noise of the engine and 
then came flying down to the ship. They 
had never seen an aeroplane before 
They could not imagine what it looked 
like. The weather was so bad the 
old people had to get back into thei 
houses again. 

We were told that until the day we 
arrived they had had fine weather at 
Point Barrow, but we were delayed 
because of the collapse of our machines. 





the machine fell to the groundand ss 
collapsed. Then we took up the | 
‘Detroiter,’ which had never been 

in the air until Major Lamphier 

of the United States Army first 
had it up. As we took off, it came 
over the ground and collapsed 
Here were two machines 
over $100,000 wrecked in 24 hours. 
You can imagine how we felt. If 
they could not be patched up, it 
meant more than the loss of two 
machines, for it would take many 
weeks to replace them and by that 
time the season in the Arctic 
would be past. The only thing to 
do was to go ahead and see if we 
could put them in shape to fly. 

While we were repairing the aero- 
planes, we took out all the mechan- 
ical contraptions we could get from | 
Fairbanks to clear ‘the snow. It [|_ 


costing 





a 











was quite a task to shift thousands 
of tons, especially as it was wet 
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An old-time Eskimo. 











IN 


On account of the blizzard the machine 
was covered with icicles and we thought 
this would be the case in all our flights, 
but in five years of flying this was the 
only time we had those conditions. 
We covered our engine with a tent and 
below it we had an ordinary cooking 
stove to keep the engine above freezing 
so that it was easy to start. We found 
it necessary to cut runways just wide 
enough for the wheels, and putting the 
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we had broken our first one, and the new 
one did not fit properly. We came 
down but the machine was not damaged. 
We tried again. It was asking 
deal of this craft to carry such a load, 
but we had to attempt it. We had just 
started and were leaving the ground 
when the right wing came off, and down 
we came. This might easily have been 
a fatal crash. We had packed 50 cans 
of gasoline in the machine, and when she 


a good 

















wheels in those found we 
could take off quite readily. Although 
this was a Liberty water-cooled engine 
we never had anv difhculty with it 
although we were fiving in 58 degrees 
below zero 

When we got back to Fairbanks the 
weather had turned warm and the 
place was a sea of mud. Because we 
wanted to make a long flight over the 
Arctic, we put 750 gallons of gasoline 
in our machine and tried to take off. 
We had put on a new propeller because 


gutters we 


ywraph 


the 


turned over this piled up in the doorway 
and prevented Eielson from getting out. 
I could not move because the gasoline 
was on top of me, and he could not 
get out until friends came and took out 
the gasoline. We were glad to escape 
without a scratch That was the last 
chance we had of using the ‘“‘Alaskan,”’ 
the single-engined machine, that season. 

We then took our supplies across to 
the ‘“‘Detroiter.””. We had to carry a 
great deal in the way of supplies from 
Fairbanks to Point Barrow, because the 
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flight over the mountains was so difficult 
We decided to trv to take oft with enough 
flight over the Arctic 
You can imagine our when 
we realized we were safely 

\fter off, we flew again over 
the magnificent Yukon valley By this 
time spring had 


gasoline for a 
ocean ION 
away 
we 


got 


had come the rivet 











broken 


its bounds, and for three hours 
we worked through snow clouds and 
storms. When we got over the mou 


tains it was not so bad, but we had used 
up so much of our gasoline we had t 
turn back In passing over two of the 
peaks we felt our wheels 


“We're right on top of 


touching 


a peak on this 
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Royal Canadian Air Force photograph 
Igloos, Wokeham Bay, Arctic Coast. 
side,”’ | cried ‘And another on this those mountains we did a lot of sketch- 
side," said Ejielson a moment or two ing, including the foothills. On _ the 
later You can imagine what would foothills we saw thousands and thous- 


have happened if we had been a foot or 


lower. When we were flving over 


ands of caribou. That was a welcome 
sight. We flew for some miles out ove 




















Air Fo photograph, 


Royal Canadian 


Flying with skiis in the Arctic. 
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T he trad ng pr sf af RB ow, | se” her j ers bef ‘ } s frans | etic flight 
the ice to have a look at it, and ther although we waited for several weeks 


came back to Point Barrow 

When we returned, we found we had 
enough gasoline left to make a short 
flight over the Arctic We decided to 
run the machine up to the tracks we had 
made and wait for a fine day so that we 
might 


never was a cleat 


at Point Barrow, there 
dav when we could have done work 
When we went down to the Antarctic, 
we had with us the same plane we had 
flown in the Arctic and we took another 


plane to prevent accidents. We took it 

















take a flight over the sea, but down on an old whaling ship \s we 
- oe 
= 
ee 
| 
EE = — J 
Royal Canadian Air Force photograph. 


The aeroplane 
I 


makes history in Canada’s Far 


Nort h 4 
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south the Falkland Islands, 


went 
we came to very rough seas, perhaps the 


past 


roughest anywhere in the world. AI- 
though I have crossed those waters eight 
times, I have never failed in that region 
toencounter astorm. In 1928, 300 miles 
north of our base Deception Island, we 


met pack ice. So uncertain are the 
conditions down there, you never know 
what to expect This yvear we did not 


meet pack ice until we were 200 miles 








were soon ready to take the machine 


out for the first flight ever made in the 
Antarctic. We were there one month 
before Commander Byrd 


Chere was less than a mile of flat land 
and we needed it all to take to the air. 


When we climbed in, we had gasoline 
for about 1,400 miles It was an 
interesting experience We were dis- 


covering new Antarctic lands, and seeing 
them, for the first time, trom an 
For 300 miles we had to fly over 


aero- 








south of Deception Island, a difference plane 
ot 500 miles Deception Island has been rough mountain peaks which ranged 
the centre of the sealing and whaling 10,000 feet high Nobody had ever 
industry for the last 120 years This been able to climb them and nobody 
island is the home of the penguins and had seen the tops before We flew over 
| 
| 
| 
. 
Geolo ul S ey photograph 
Wilkins’ camp on the floating ice off Barrow, in the extreme north of Alaska. 
there is hardly room for anything else them quite easily with our little plane. 


After looking over the penguins and the 


whaling industry, we started to unload 
our planes. We had three sets of landing 
geal skis, wheels and pontoons, so as 
to be prepared for anything We 
thought we could use skiis in the 
Antarctic, but we found the weather 
Was too warm, so we decided to haul 


the machine out and install the wheels. 

While we were flying the Arctic, we 
were all clean shaven That is neces- 
sarv in the cold weather on account of 


When 


the icicles forming on one’s face. 


we got into the Antarctic, however, we 
decided to grow beards because they 
are a protection against sunburn. We 


We found Graham's Land was not a 
high continuous plateau, but was broken 
up into an archipelago of islands. As 
we went south, the land got lower and 
lower until it was down to sea level. We 
discovered fourteen islands in all and 
several channels and straits running 
between them During that day we 
managed to map 1,200 miles of coast. 


We started out about 8.30 in the morn; 
ing, flew altogether about 1,300 miles, 
came back, had a hot bath and were 
ready for dinner about half past six. 
Conditions were more difficult the 
following year because the snow was 
soft in some parts and we had a difficult 
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take off Taking enough gasoline for 
several hours’ flight, we flew over the 


mountains, but the weather was always 
unfavourable and throughout the 7,000 
miles we flew this vear, there was not 
more than 300 miles over any surface on 
which we could have come down to a 
safe forced landing We failed to 
discover any new land on that flight, 
or even a smooth ice pack on which we 
could land. We hoped to use seaplanes 
but found the harbours were so covered 
with bird life it was almost impossible 
to start with safety as thev jammed up 
the propeller 
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would 
not get cold again that season, so we 
decided to go further south. 

For miles and miles we pushed through 
the pack ice, going across the ocean for 


stay there as we were sure it 


400 miles, making flights from the 
ship over the rough pack ice. We made 
one long flight off the boat into the 
south Antarctic mountains, and flying 
over the pack ice we discovered this 
land we had been seeking where we hoped 
to establish a meteorological station, at 
Ann Harbour. The discovery of this 
land was one of the things we hoped t 
do when we started out for the Antarctt 




















Wilkins photographing Stefansson’s sled party that explored the 


Wilkins’ om 


We decided to go further south, and 
for 500 miles we sailed in the boat south 
along Graham's Land. We came into 
a sheltered point known as Port Lacroix, 
which we thought might serve as a base 
Although we flew over 4,000 miles, we 
found only one bay full of flat ice, so we 
decided we would come back and put 
our machine on board the boat again 
and reach this spot. After pushing for 
many hours through the pack ice, we 
managed to reach this bay. We remov- 
ed the wheels from the plane and put 
on skiis. The temperature rose so fast, 
however, that it was not safe on the ice, 
and we had to move the aeroplane back 
to the ship. It was 


useless for us t 


sl d be ars 


Royal Canadian Air Force photo 


rapt 
Beaufort Sea: 
the sign “Gaumont.” 
We mapped this coast line for 500 miles, 
and although it lies within the British 
area, no other explorer has ever seen it 
\Ve carried out in those flights all we 
could hope to do with an aeroplane. The 
detailed scientific work we expect to do 
with a submarine. Through the gen- 
erosity of the United States Navy we 
have been able to get a submarine 
suited to our purpose, and have been 
making plans for a trip to the Arctic 
Later we hope to carry out work in the 
Antarctic that will produce economic 
results. By this we expect to be able to 
forecast the weather for several years 
ahead. It is an experiment, but one 
which we hope will turn out a success 
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Lake McArthur, Yoho 
National Park. 
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The Royal Military College 


By Major-GenerAc H. A. Panet 


HS of Canada in attendance 
at The Royal Military 
at Kingston, Ontario, are of that 

age when they should have an education 

which will make them good citizens, for 
should be first and fore- 

The intelligence 


Ol 


College 


a good soldier 
most a good citizen 
with which the young man its 
endowed should be de- 








HENRI ALEXANDRE 


culum of the Royal Military College are 
best suited to this ideal. They not only 
have a practical application to the needs 
of ordinary civil life, but they 
theoretically useful in training the men- 
tal powers of those whose responsibility 
is great indeed 

Thus, the Royal Military 


College of Canada (the only 


are 


] : PANET, ; . . : 
veloped as far as possible national educational institu- 
ening its ecepcenr born in Quebec in 1869, comes ( " . 1 < 
by keeping its possessor (Pent tenet bee civen «lon in the Dominion) i 
busy at the mental gym- distinguished service in the — spe¢ ially designed to furnish 

. . military orces of Canada. Pix . . 
nastics best suited for the Major-General Panet served the Gentlemen Cadets with 

wric ‘< “A TIO . in the South African War and 10 ccie ihc . 
needs of his vocation. He 17 the South Alnc a «8 high cientific and aca- 
should be taught to read __ rising to the command of the demic education which wil 





dec 


nd Canadian Division Artil- 


intelligently and write and _ fery, afterwards becoming Ad- provide the foundation for 
speak coherently, and to Jutans en rae their success in either civil or 
reason logically and observe — Royal Military College and military life. The Comman- 
accurately. He should as- “* jstcrect in its welfare.) dant, Military Professors 
semble his facts gained and and Instructors are all 


and deduce the general principle to which 
they lead. He should recognize the great 
importance of preparation of data before 
he proceeds to a solution of a problem 
with which he is confronted. He should 


think before he acts and seek a per- 
spective of his difficulties, ere he at- 
tempts their elimination. 

All operations of an officer in the 


pursuit of his vocation involve a power 
of mind best prepared by a scientific 
training and the subjects in the curri- 


specially-selected officers on the active 
list, and there is in addition a highly- 
qualified staff of professors for the 
civil subjects which form such an im- 
portant part of the college course. A 
College Hospital, with Medical Officer, 
Nursing Sister and Staff, safeguards the 
health of the cadets. 

The course includes a thorough in- 
struction in mathematics, civil engineer- 
ing, surveying, physics, chemistry, French 
and English. The strict discipline main- 
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Annual inspection of the Cadet Battalion in June, 1930. 
past, the salute being taken by Major-General 
with Brigadier 


D.S.O., Chief of the General Staff, 


A platoon marching 
A. G. L. McNaughton, C.M.G., 
W. H. P. Elkins, D.S.O., 





Commandant, Royal Military College, to his left. 
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| We Va ighton 
the annual 


June, 1920. 
the Sen 


nspection, 


Ottice) s 


the most 
valuable features of the course, and, in 
addition, the constant prac tice of gvm 
drills and outdoor 
kinds, health 


physical condition 


tained at the college is one of 


exercises of 
and excellent 


nasti s, 


il] ensures 


Commissions in all branches of the 
Imperial Army, Canadian Permanent 
Force and Royal Canadian Air Force, 


offered annually to graduates 

The course is also designed to accom- 
modate who propose to 
civil life and who therefore desire 
to continue their studies at a university 
after graduation from the college. The 
curriculum has consequently been spec- 
ially prepared to meet the requirements 

t university This fact has 
been recognized by the university auth- 


ire 


those cadets 


enter 


course 
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nspecting the rank and file of the Cadet Battalion 


T he cadet on the right of the Inspecting 
or Under Officer. 
orities with the result that graduates 


from the college are admitted to the 
fourth vear in civil engineering and to 
the third year in other branches of 
engineering. The law of all 
the Provinces, with the exception of 
those of New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island, admit graduates of the 
Roval Military College for the study of 
law and for call to the bar on the same 


societies 


footing as graduates in the Faculty of 
Arts from the universities 
Indeed, the field of activities of ex 


cadets is as extensive as the alumni of 
any university, though perhaps the 
profession which attracts most ts that of 
engineering in its many branches. Many 
graduates, however, have found success 
in law, medicine, accountancy, theology 
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ind commerce; whilst no less than 17 
have been attracted to agri ulture, and 
ire now scattered throughout the Dom- 
inion as successful farmers 

Che Act constituting the College was 
passed in 1874 during the Governor 
(seneralship of Lord Dufferin, and when 
The Hon. Alexander Mackenzie was 
Premier of Canada In the light of 
is evident how prudent 
such a decision was. It is not too much 
to sav that the men who learned thei 
early military training at Kingston 
ontributed in no small measure to the 
phenomenal success which followed the 
soldiers of the Dominion during the late 
Wal he city of Kingston was selected 
is the position of the college for several 
Che Government possessed the 


urrent events, it 


easons 
site of the Old Naval Dockvard, estab 
ished in 1789, on which there existed 
certain buildings which could be con 
verted into barracks for the cadets; 


Kingston is centrally situated as regards 
three of the big cities, Ottawa, Montreal 
ind Toronto; and, from its position at 
the entrance to the Great Lakes, with the 
St. Lawrence and Cataraqui rivers 
flowing on two sides of it, it is an excep 
tionally healthy locality. 

The most prominent building 
nected with the dockvard was one built 
ot light-coloured limestone, hewn in the 
vicinity. On account of the fact that 
it Was constructed and fitted up some 
what on the model of a man-of-war, the 
upper flats being left open like decks 
through all the length, and slung with 
hammocks, it was named, “The Stone 
Frigate’. This was used as a dormitory 
ind the name has been affectionately 
preserved to the present day by the large 
number of cadets who have lived beneath 


con 


its root. 

\t the extremity of the peninsula 
Fort Frederick, erected in 1846, 
with its ramparts facing Lake Ontario. 
\long the water front facing the St. 
Lawrence, many slipways still remain, 
down which the old wooden war-ships 
took their path to the waters. An old 
oak bollard, reminiscent of those davs, 
carefully preserved and can 


stands 


has been 
be seen outside the present gymnasium. 

In 1876 an educational building was 
erected, and it is now used as the admin- 
building. A hospital of 24 
built in 1902 and in 1903 a 


istrative 
beds was 
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fine new gymnasium was erected. The 
Fort Frederick Dormitory, a modern 
up-to-date building with single rooms 
for each cadet, was put up in 1912 to 
provide for the ever-increasing number 
of cadets, and enlarged a vear or so ago. 
\ portion of a new Educational Building 
with large laboratories and a modern 
Science Hall was built in 1919, and a 
Machinery Hall was erected a few vears 
ago An additional building for use as a 
dining hall and gymnasium is now being 




















with 
McNaughton, during 


closing 


Bi gadt a 


Va, 0) -Gre ye ral 


Elkins on the left, 


Ins pe ction at the 


June . 


’ ’ 
fhe annual 


rercises in 1930. 


considered and a sum of money towards 


its erection has been voted by the 
Federal Government. 

Originally modelled along the lines of 
the military colleges at Sandhurst, 
Woolwich and West Point, it later 
adopted an admirable policy of its own. 
Whilst a training school for cadets, as 
at Woolwich and Sandhurst, a graduate 
does not necessarily adopt the military 
profession as a career; in fact, the major- 
ity gO into civil life. 

The first Commandant was 
Lieut.-General E. O. Hewitt, 


the late 


C.M.G., 
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T he g rduation class of 1930 wu th colours, hefore marching or? their final parade, 


June, 1920. In the background s the Administrative Building. 
Roval Engineers, who held the office for Eighteen”. Well mav the college be 
10 years. It was he who selected the proud of them, for it was they who 
admirable college motto of ‘“‘Truth, founded many of its traditions and by 


Duty, Valour’, and it is not too much _ their example set a high tone for future 
to say that the college owes much to his’ generations of cadets. 


sound judgment, for the principles and Over 900 ex-cadets took part in the 
policy he adopted have been maintained War of 1914-18, of whom 160 made the 
with little change ever since. supreme sacrifice. This, however, was 


[The original class who entered the not the first occasion when the Kingston 
college in June, 1876, consisted of 18 college had been represented on the 
cadets and these pioneers are now Empire's battlefields, as records show 
affectionately known as “The Old that ex-cadets from the R.M.C. have 




















The march past of the Gentleman Cadet Battalion by platoons, the salute being 
taken by the Chief of the General Staff. The relatives and friends of cadets are 
on the left. 
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Fort Fredse rick Dormitory, built in 19] 
added a few years later. The 


participated in the following campaigns 
and expeditions 

Egyptian Campaign, 1882-84; Bechu- 
analand, 1884; North-West Rebellion, 
1885; Burman, 1885-87; Soudan, 1885- 
86; West Coast of Africa, 1887; Burma, 
1887-89; Hazara Expedition, 1888; West 
\frica, 1888-1892; Lushai Expedition, 
1888-89; East Africa, 1890; Zhob Valley 
Expedition, 1890; Manipur Expedition, 
1891; Hazara Expedition, 1891; West 


building of an additic 
is now being undertaken, in order to provi 


» with a 


wing at the north end being 
yal wing at the southern end 


de for the accommodation of more cadets. 


Africa, 1892; Isazai Expedition, 1892; 
West Africa, 1894; Chitral Expedition, 


1895; Ashanti Expedition, 1895-96; 
Waziristan Expedition, 1894-95; West 
Africa, 1895; India, 1895; Dongola 


Expedition, 1896- Somaliland, 1896-98; 
Indian Frontier, 1897-98; Egyptian 
Campaign, 1898; Nile Expedition, 1898; 
Tirah Expedition, 1897-98; Ashanti 
Expedition, 1897-98; Sierra Leone, 1898- 
99; West Africa, 1899; South Africa, 
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Memorial Arch erected by the Royal Military College Club of Canada, and paid 


for by subscriptions from amongst its membership and other friends of the College. 


It was unveiled in June, 1924 


. “To the Glorious Me mory of the Ex-Cadets of The 


Royal Military College of Canada who gave their lives for the Empire.” 
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North-West India, 
West Africa, 1902-3; East 
Nigeria, 1903; East Africa, 
Russo-Japanese War, 1904-05; Natal 
Zulu Expedition, 1906; North West 
India, 1908; Great War, 1914-18; Afghan 
War, 1919; Silesia, 1920-21 

Amongst those who have distinguished 
themselves and risen to high rank in the 
Army are the following 


1899-1902; 


No. 138. General Sir G. M.. Kirk- 
patrick, K.C.B., K.C.S.I 

No. 264. Lieut.-General Sir H. E 
Burstall, K.C.B., K.C.M.G 

No. 221. Lieut.-General Sir ¢ M 
Dobell, K.C.B.. C.M.G., D.S.O 
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1901-02: 
Africa, 1903; 
1902-04: 
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No. 165. Major-General H. P. Leader, 


CB. 

No. 458. Major-General G. B. Hughes, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O 

No. 444. Major-General W. B. Lind- 
say, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 

No. 95. Major-General J. C. Mac- 
Dougall, C.M.G. 

No. 69. Major-General A. C. de Joly 


de Lotbiniere, C.B., C.S.1., C.1L.E. 


No. 164. Major-General C. C. Luard, 
C.B., C.M.G. 

No. 258. Major-General R. Kk. Scott, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O 

No. 256. Major-General H. C. Thacker 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O 
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Gymnastic disp ay squad of Gentlemen ¢ 


The earthworks in the background are 

No. 168. Lieut.-Genera! Sir W. C. G. 
Heneker, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.O. 

No. 151. Lieut.-General Sir A. C. 
Macdonell, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O 

No. 323. Lieut.-General Sir G. N 
Cory, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O 

No. 25. Major-General Sir W. T. 
Bridges, K.C.B. 

No. 123. Major-General Sir D. H 
Ridout, K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G 

No. 88. Major-General Sir P. G 
Twining, K.C.M.G., C.B.. M.V.O 

No. 162. Major-General Sir C. C. Van 
Straubenzee, K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G 

No. 255. Major-General H. A. Panet, 


CB... CMG... DS.O 
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1930. 


1846. 


‘adets at the annual inspection, June, 
part of Fort Frederick. erected in 


No. 319. Major-General P. E. Thacker 
C.B.. C.M.G. 

No. 186. Major-General V. A. S. 
Williams, C.M.G. 

No. 13. Major-General A. B. Perry, 
C.M.G. 

No. 293. Brig.-General C. J. Arm- 


strong, C.B., C.M.G. 

No. 177. Brig.-General F. E. L. 
Barker, C.M.G. 

No. 182. Brig.-General A. G. Bremner, 
CMG 

No. 30. Brig.-General 
bell, C.B., C.M.G. 

No. 140. Brig.-General 
wright, C.B., C.M.G. 


H. M. Camp- 


G. S. Cart- 
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No. 125. Brig.-General E. J. Duffus, 
€.B., D.S.O. 
No. 321. Brig.-General G. R. Frith, 


C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
No. 320. Brig.-General R. Jf. F. 
Hayter, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O 
No. 175. Brig.-General G. N 


Johnston 


C.M.G., D.S.O. 

No. 290. Brig.-General ] E. Leckie, 
C.M.G., C.B.E., D.S.O. 

No. 171. Brig.-General \WW. B. Lesslie, 
C.B., C.M.G. 

No. 222. Brig.-General E. M. Morris, 


C.B., C.M.G. 
No. 236. Brig.-General D.S. MacInnes 
C.M.G., D.S.O 
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the following are culled from many which 
could be cited: 

No. 8. Manager, Nevada Bunker Hil! 
Mining Co. 

No. Assistant to president, 
bama and Vicksburg Railroad. 

No. 46. Mining engineer and director 
of many companies. 

No. 60. Project engineer, Southern 
Okanagan Irrigation Project, British 
Columbia. 


Ala- 


>? 
39. 


No. 96. Technical adviser to the 
Department of Justice, Ottawa. 

No. 124. Managing director of the 
firm of MacDonald, Gibbs and Co 
This firm built the Lobitos Oilfields, 
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Educational Building erected in 1919, yet 


No. 78. Brig.-General H. C 
C.B., C.LE. 

No. 179. Brig.-General A. E. 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 

No. 499. Brig.-General E. de B. Panet, 


Nanton, 


Panet, 


C.M.G., D.S.O., A.D.C. 

No. 61. Brig.-General F. St. D. 
Skinner. 

No. 296. Brig.-General WW. F. Sweny, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 

No. 689. Brig.-General T. L. Tremblay 
C.M.G., D.S.O 

No. 6. Brig.-General S. J. A. Denison, 
C.M.G. 


In order to give a varied estimate of 
the activities of ex-cadets in civil life, 


to be comple ted. 


Development Railway, and the Trans- 
adine Railway, Argentine Republic). 

No. 183. Chief engineer of the Gage 
Canal and Irrigation System, Riverside 
California. 


No. 332. Chairman of the Board of 
Harbour Commissioners, Vancouver. 
No. 342. Divisional engineer, Board 


of Railway Commissioners, Ottawa. 

No. 499. Chief, department of Investi- 
gation, Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company. 

No. 455. Superintendent of Canal Work 
and Salvage, Chippewa Powe Canal. 

No. 402. General manager, Nigerian 
Railway and Udi Coal Mines. 
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The Battalion of 


No. 564. Engineer in charge of 
construction, G.T.P. Steamship Docks, 
Seattle, Washington 

No. 614. Consulting engineer, Mexican 
Northern Power Co., La Boquilla Chi- 
huahua, Mexico 

No. 689. Chairman, Board of Harbour 
Commissioners, Quebec 

No. 720. Resident engineer, 

No. 851. Canadian Trade 
sioner for China 

The R.M.C. is essentially a character 
builder In four short decades it has 
risen from an experiment to its present 
famous national 
its grad 


Toronto. 
Commis- 


enviable position as a 
institution It has endowed 
uates with a spirit of sacrifice and high 


ideals. It has given them an apprentice 
ship to manliness; a training that has 
provided a perfect body and a clean 


mind Its graduates, conscious of its 
glorious destiny, and with the examples 
of former cadets to guide them, go boldly 
into the world, confident of their ability 
to buffet their way to success in any 
calling and prepared to observe faith- 
fully the high code of ethics demanded 
by their Alma Mater. The honour of 
the college is to them a tangible res- 
ponsibility; their diploma of graduation 


Gentleme 


n Cadets at the “General Salute’, Annual 


is a certificate of fellowship in the illus 
trious company of ex-cadets; and this, 
with the clarion call of the college motto 


“Truth, Duty, Valour’’ — provides 
them with an incentive to serve and to 
succeed. 

The ex-cadet believes nothing im- 


possible for which he has the written 
order in his pocket. The greater the 
obstacle, the more glory in overcoming 
it. During his four years’ service at the 
R.M.C. he has learned the importance 
of “thoroughness”. He has also found 
by experience that enthusiasm is the 
best half of a man and hand in 
hand with thoroughness. He has a 

quired proper confidence in his ability 
and has the spirit of initiative, resource 
fulness, independence and boldness. He 
believes himself to be 
unlimited possibilities 

Finally, by both precept and example, 
he has learned that golden rule, ‘‘He 
profits most who serves the best.”’ 

The transformation from recruit to 
graduate is, of course, a gradual one, and 
the task is undertaken from the day the 
successful candidate saunters into the 
college and is told by a senior cadet in 
no uncertain tones that a cadet of the 


i ¢ Cs 


possessed ot 
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on, June, 1930. Fo 


Inspect 


R.M.C. walks briskly with head erect 
and chest thrust out, glad to be alive 
and proud to wear the college crest on 
his uniform. His life from that fateful 
day is carefully ordered; he is given 
responsibilities, and a personal account- 
ability is required for every hour of the 
His energies are directed along 
proper channels; and good and helpful 
habits are fostered in him. His recrea- 
tion as well as his study is supervised, 
for it is an R.M.C. maxim that every 
efficient officer should be able to teach 
and referee all the national games 
besides playing them. Cadets must 
therefore join in football, hockey and 
other games, and must understand the 
physical benefits of them, their rules, 
and so forth. 

That this unceasing supervision and 
contact does not destroy the initiative 
of the cadet is proved by the college 
archives, with their records of achieve- 
ments of graduates in every continent 
and in every clime. 

The first crisis in the recruit’s life is 
the obstacle race, which takes place at 
the annual track sports. Seniors have 
carefully directed the building of diffi- 
cult barriers, and the newcomer to 


day. 


rt Frederick Dormitory is on the 


right. 


justify the title of Gentleman Cadet, is 
expected to finish the course, though 
it should take him from sunset to dawn. 
Each recruit who reaches the goal wins 
a coveted prize—for he immediately 
becomes in the eyes of his peers a 
Gentleman Cadet of the Royal Military 
College and all that that means and 
stands for. His endurance, foresight, 
strength and skill have been tested and 
he is fit material in the rough for R.M.C. 
training. 

In swift sequence, the harrier race, the 
obligatory games, the Christmas dance 
and the boxing competitions impress 
their lessons upon the recruit and when 
he leaves at the end of the college year 
after the famous June ball, he under- 
stands and appreciates Huxley’s axiom 
that ‘‘the best result of education is the 
acquired power of making yourself do 
what you ought to do, when you ought 
to do it, whether you like it or not.” 

The members of the senior class at 
the college are charged with the actual 
administration at the R.M.C. They 
hold various ranks from Battalion 
Sergeant-Major (Senior Under Officer) 
to Lance Corporal, and their respon- 
sibilities are real. During their preced- 
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The main entrance of the Educational Building, huilt 
mau be seen the tablet erected by the Ex-Cadets Club 
fiftieth anniversary of the College 











An aerial view of the peninsula on which the Royal Military College stands. 
/ ! ! g 
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The Administrative Building, built in 1876-77. 
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A company of Gentlemen Cadets on parade. 


College Gymnasium, built in 1908. 


ing years they have learned thoroughly 
that “he who will not accept orders has 
no right to give them; he who will not 
serve has no right to command; he who 
cannot keep silent has no right to speak.”’ 
While members of the staff in the 
roles of guides and friends, the seniors 
drill the cadets, attend to their uniform 
needs, arrange all and 
festivities, and at lecture 
junior classes 

The Royal Military 
the wealth of traditions of its ex-cadets. 
Each graduate is stimulated by a desire 
to maintain the illustrious record of his 


act 


SO ial 


to the 


sports 


times 


College is rich in 


predecessors, who, in both civil and 
military life, have attained high dis- 
tinction. The records also show that 


ex-cadets have not hesitated to make the 
supreme sacrifice when required. One 
hundred and sixty gave their lives during 
the Great War. The names of others 
who were killed in action on the South 
African veldt are inscribed on the Rol! 
of Honour. 

Rich in the hearts of cadets is the glory 
of Stairs, who died at Chinde on the 
Zambesi; of Robinson, killed in action 
in West Africa; of Mackay, who died of 


fever at Mombasa, East Africa: of 
Stewart, filling a_ soldier’s grave in 
Egypt; of Sir William Bridges, whose 


the Australians 
Duntroon after 


remains were taken by 
to their R.M.C. at 


The building on the left is the 
Lake Ontario forms the background. 


he fell at the head of the Anzacs at 
Gallipoli Landing; of Evans and Taylor 


(the first Canadian Commandant, 
R.M.C.), who died in India; and others 
who, in outposts of Empire, have given 
their all, and given it gladly, for the 
maintenance of that freedom for which 
the British Ensign stands 

[here is something sublime in the 


thought of two ex-cadets who were killed 
on the same dav, leaving to the college 
the memory of their sacrifice an 
inspiration. One, a major-general, died 
leading his division at Gallipoli, whilst 
a white cross in Flanders bears the name 
of the other, a private in a battalion of 


as 


Guards. 
The greatest event for many years in 
the history of the Roval Military College 


was the unveiling of the magnificent 
Memorial Arch which took place on 
Sunday afternoon, June 15th, 1924. 


There were gathered from far and near 
high dignitaries of church and _ state, 
relatives and ex-cadets who came from 
all parts of the Dominion and some from 
abroad, and many friends of the college, 
forming a concourse of people numbering 
several thousands. On the left of the 
arch were grouped the relatives of those 
to whom the Arch was a commemmora- 
tion, and also members of the college 
staff; on the opposite side were the 
members of the Ex-Cadet Club and the 
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official guests; the remainder stationed 
themselves on the rising ground of the 
Riding Park, on the lower Common and 
along the LaSalle Causeway, from where 
an excellent view could be obtained of 
the ceremonies, while hundreds more 
witnessed the proceedings from all 
manner of watercraft in Kingston 
Harbour. 

The Memorial Arch was erected during 
1923 and completed in 1924 by the 
Ex-Cadet Club of Canada and was paid 
for by subscriptions from amongst its 
membership and from other friends of 
the college Che cost of the splendid 
structure was about $75,000. The 
architect was K. M. Lyle, of Toronto. 
This noble memorial stands within the 
college grounds, about 30 yards distant 
from the Toronto-Montreal highway. It 
is 46 feet high and 42 feet wide and is 
constructed of granite and Indiana 
limestone. It is beautifully carved on 
all surfaces and bears on the east and 
west the names of many actions 
participated in by ex-cadets. On the 
both front and rear, are low 
reliefs, exquisitely carved, of ancient 
armorial designs. The front or north 
parapet has deeply carved in its surface 
the following inscription: “To the 
Glorious Memory of the Ex-Cadets of 


sides 


pedestals, 
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the Royal Military College of Canada 
who Gave their Lives for the Empire.” 
This inscription is flanked on one side 
by the Dominion Arms, and on the other 
side by the College Arms, superimposed 
on spear shafts and other ancient 
trappings of war. On the south parapet 
is the motto of the college; ‘Truth, 
Duty, Valour,” and below, the approp- 
riate verses of Rupert Brooke, taken 
from his poem, ‘‘The Soldier” 

‘Blow out you bugles over the rich Dead, 

There's none of these so lowly or poor 

of old, 

But dying has made us rarer gifts than 

gold.”’ 

Immediately beneath this extract is 
a helmeted head standing in high relief 
from the keystone; the face on this head 
is extremely expressive and its parted 
lips seem to shout forth the message 
carved above. 

The inner faces of the archway carry 
two large rectangular tablets of bronze, 
giving the names of the Gallant Dead. 
The script on the south tablet reads: 
“Hark how the drums beat up again 
for all true soldiers, Gentlemen.” 

From all angles the arch looms up 
big and massive and white. It can be 
seen to advantage from almost any 
point in the surrounding country. The 














The College Hospital. 


and Nursing Sister F. H. Wylie, R.R.C., 


Colonel R. J. Gardiner, M.D., F.A.C.S.., 


with two medical orderlie s on the 


(Medical Officer) 


vera ndah. 
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grounds about the arch and wing walls 
ire beautifully designed in flower beds 
ind lawns and hedges, and on the 
water's side there has been planted 
every known kind of Canadian shrub. 
Great men in the Empire have paid 
tribute to the worth of the Royal Mili- 
tary College of Canada and to its system 
f training. Though founded under a 
Liberal regime, Sir John A. Macdonald 
did not hesitate to speak in favour of 
the institution ‘I must give credit to 
those who were the means of establishing 
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Clarke of the Imperial Army recorded in 
an ofhcial document, —**The Royal Mili- 
tary College of Kingston, Canada, 
second to no military school in the world, 
not only as to its curriculum, but also 
as to the character of the men it has 
sent out.” 

rhe length of the course is four vears, 


Is 


in four terms of about 10 months each 
A candidate for the college must not be 
under 16 or over 19 vears of age on the 


Ist January of the vear in which entrance 


to the college is desired. Vacancies are 











Fort He nury the 


Colle ge n 
built by the Cadets and used as a demolition display, the ship being mined 


from 


frigate, 





looking across Navy Bay. 








On the water is a 


and de stroyed by high explosives. 


t} 


ne college, because they have proved 
to be more far-seeing in the matter than 
their opponents,” he said in 1888. 

Che late Earl Grev, Governor-General 
Canada said in 1911:—‘'l regard the 
R.M.C. as one of the formative influences 
for good on the national character. It 
turns out men who hit hard but hit fair, 
ibove the belt every time; men who 
would rather lose a game playing fairly 
than win an advantage by dishonourable 
means [The influence which radiates 
from the College is that of a clean hand- 


t 
) 


ed, high-souled generous manliness.” 
In 1899, Major-General Sir Andrew 
» Ur eo 
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allotted to the provinces in proportion 
to population. A candidate must be a 
British subject and his parents must have 
resided in Canada for two years immed- 
iately preceding the date of entrance. 

To be eligible for selection a candidate 
must have obtained a pass standard in 
the matriculation examination of any 
province of Canada or of any university, 
approved by the Minister of National 
Defence. Vacancies are filled in order 
of merit obtained by candidates in the 
examination for their own province 
Candidates must also pass a standard of 
physical fitness. 
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A Portfolio of Paintings of 
Canadian Scenes 


«» 
The following are reproductions of seven 

| — 
Daintings of Canadian scenes Oy leading 
Canadian painters, from the Galleries of 
The Fine Arrt Society, (Canada) Limited, 
Toronto. The reproductions are given 


| | . 
nere by courtesy of tne Society. 
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RIVER BANK COTTAGE AND TREE 


Homer Watson's pictures are the work of one who has lived in the midst of the life 
he depicts and show the tender sympathy of the artist for the things he loves. His 
ability to paint into his pictures the distinctive qualities of nature, life, air and 
colour, has brought Mr. Watson the honour of being regarded as the 


Canadian lands ape painter. 


greatest 


HOMER WATSON, R.C.A., w " " t gr i i man of ¢ " rt, was 
born at Doon, Ontar 1855 At t 22 he mmenced t st indscay 
ainting and had one of his earliest w st exhil R 

it Marq 


r 
Canadian Academy, whi painting w 


rne for Queen Vict 
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APRIL ICE, GEORGIAN BAY 
This } a nting by George Thomson, in its original colours shows the 
Th th the purple -blice 
Painted yn cold 4 the 


ones, 


ice bre aking 
up n Ge orgian Bay seen th rough grace ful branche 8. 
work s iggests the chill of the 


water 


season. 


GEORGE THOMSON 


rother Tom T mson, the Canadian painter, was born 
t Claremont, Ont., Feb. 10th, 1868. In the autumn of 1877 the family moved to Leith, 

r Owen Sound, and located on a farm near the shores of Georgian Bay In 1906 
went to New York, wi e entered t 


t 
he Art Students Le 
cent Dumond; a 

nal 


nd ¢ 


teachers, but chiefly Frank Vir 
tudies at Lyme, Conn., with D 


I id 1 took further instructi 
Later practised his art at New Haven, Conn 


igue, studying under various 
so studied portraiture. Continued 
yn with W. L. Lath- 


1 


Im 






I 1., for 17 year ntil 1926, when he 
returned to Canada d has remained. Mr. Thomson paints landscapes almost wholly. 
He is conservative t favours the modern manner so far as vibration of colour is con- 
erned and seeks to present the decorative side of nature. Mr. Thomson held an ex- 
bition in Montreal in March, 1930, and he is represented in several impor 
e in the U'nited Statee . Ste +} 


portant col- 
QO k Club, New Haven, Conn 


wn 
~I 
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A “Padaire Ss he | 


AUTUMN 
wood is drawn from the Fre nch- 
f which he is ahle to bring 


This attractive autumn study with figures in 
Canadian land the artist loves and to the de piction ‘ 
much feeling and fidelity. 


HORATIO WALKER, I 
land of the French-Canad lar " 
Ontario, 1858, and early i te s attracted to French Canada Thoug! 
under J. A. Fraser, Toront ind later went New York, he is largely 
Taking up his residence near Quebec, Mr. Walker has travelled extensively in t! 
recording the habits and customs of the people The foundation of the ¢ 
Club owes mucl Mr. Walker who is a member of numerous art societie 
Canada and road, and is represented at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Corcoran Galler f Art tional Gallery of Art, the Art Gallery of T 


many thers 


was Dorr 
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WOODLAND FORD 


The attention of the lover of landscape will be attracted by the handling of light 
It reveals that distinctive poetry, de pth and vigour 
for which Mr. Ahre ms is famous, The 


and texture of this painting. 


strength and solidity of tree-trunks and 
the life in tree and branches are notable in this and other woodland 
which Carl Ahrens devotes 


scenes to 


much of his time. 


CARL AHRENS, R A., O.S.A., w sa Norseman by des N tW 
Ontar 1867. He studied sculpture under F. Edwin Edwe nd ler W 
( se, New York and was rly exhibitor to the Ontario Society \r nd 
Royal ¢ idian Academy In 1914 Mr. Ahrens was invited by the Belgian ¢ 
ment to exhibit s collectior f paintings it , ntry nd ie t ( 


ve received t 
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IN CANADA’S FAIRYLAND 


In this painting, Mr. Heming gives us a very intimate glimpse into the life of the 
Canadian forest. This bounding deer, full of grace and rhythmic movement, 
leaping high in the air in its progress through the deep soft snow, gives us a 
design which in its decorativeness is a pure joy. He is to have an exhibition in 
London, England, in the galleries of the Fine Art Society, the parent of the 


Canadian Society. 


ARTHUR HEMING w r Par Ont 1870 and took up the stud 
his protess Ham n Art S subsequently becoming member 
teaching staff From Han n he proceeded to London for further study at the Art 
Students League In company with Casper Whitney he was sent by Messrs. Harper 
New York, to the Arctic Islands of Canada illustrator Mr. Heming has spent 
number of years in northern Canada and he s written and illustrated several! book 


concerning this e-known part of the Don 
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WINTER SCENE 


F.. S. Coburn reaches possibly his best style in his portrayals of Canadian winter 


scenes. His singular grace and ability in painting horses aga nest a cold hack- 


ground is re ealed here. 


FREDERICK SIMPSON COBURN., R.C.A., w yor Upper Melbourne, Quebe 
He first studied in Montre en in New York under Carl Hecker; in Berlin, and 
Paris. under Gerome n Londor t e Slade Sx f Art under Henry Tonks nd 


Antwerp under de Briend He was elected A.R.C.A., 1920, and R.C.A., 19 
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AT ANCHOR 


Evening, the sun almost down, and the old ketch at ease, waiting for the next 
trip. No sign here, in this tranquil scene, of the turmoil through which the old 
hoat must have laboured, but the artist has imbued it with a character akin to 


that of an old sailor. 


G. HORNE RUSSELL, R.C.A ‘ w President of the Roval Canadian Acadet 
1923-1926. was born at Banff. Scotland. studied at Aberdeen Art School, S« 


1890 ttling ir ntre 


















The Valley of the Peace 


By Joun M. Imrie 


NLY those who have visited its How shall the picture created by these 

far-flung stretches as well as its six visits be reconstructed for others ? 

areas of present settlement can Mere statistics are wholly inadequate; 
have any adequate concep- comparison may serve the 
mm = purpose better. Consider first 
the river that gives to this 
great country its restful and 
alluring name. Formed by 
the confluence of the Parsnip 
and Finlay rivers, in a trench 
of the Rockies, close to the 
centre of northern’ British 
Columbia, the Peace pours 
its turbulent waters for a 
hundred miles through ma- 
jestic mountain passes and 
canyons. Emerging from the 
last of these at Hudson's 
Hope, B.C., it winds its way 


tion of the Peace River coun- 
try. To an unique degree it 
is a land that defies des- 
cription. It unfolds itself in all 
its beauty, magnitude, pro- 
ductivity and reaction of al- 
most human companionship 
only to such as penetrate its 
innermost recesses. There is 
more than a germ of truth in 
the old Indian legend that he 
who ‘tastes the waters of the 
Peace shall return eventually 
to make his home within its 





valleys. 

Six visits to the Peace ~ for another 700 miles through 
River country have given a rich agricultural plateau. 
me some measure of under- JOHN M. IMRII Superimposed on the St. 
standing. On three of these — who was born in Toro: Lawrence, and its course 
I journeyed beyond the fron-  .4; a a oe straightened in conformity 
tiers of existing settlement. 24! since Tot Mr. Imrie therewith, the Peace would 
On one visit, in the company newspaper wor'd and inthe — stretch from Lake Ontario to 
of the Premier of Albertaand “4.3 — oe bevond Gaspe Peninsula. Nor 
the President of Alberta's is that comparison lacking 
University, aeroplane, private gas boat in respect to the mightiest of Canada’s 
and buckboard were used to visit areas rivers. Warburton Pike, explorer of 


far removed from railroad, or motor countless streams and lakes, has termed 


highway. the Peace the loveliest of northern 








McDermid Studios Limited photograph. 


Peace River. 
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Wide stretches of poplar bush are 


waters, and that must be the verdict of 
all who travel long upon its bosom 
The river varies in width from a quarter 
of a mile at Hudson's Hope to over a mile 
at Vermilion Chutes, and at many points 
beyond. It is freely orientated by tree- 
crowned islands and for almost half of 
its course its banks, also wooded for the 
most part, are 700 feet in height. From 
these, behind Peace River town, may be 
had a panoramic view comparable in 
grandeur with that from the citadel of 
Old Quebec. None who have visited 
Battle River district will forget the first 
breathtaking glimpse of its prairie as 
the road suddenly from its 
wooded borders on the crest of a high 
elevation As for broad sweeps of 
waving grain or wheat-stooked fields, 
few, if any, in the older agricultural dis- 
tricts of Canada surpass in extent and 
beauty those to be seen from Inspiration 
Point or Richmond Hill, to the east and 
west respectively of Grande Prairie. 
The Peace River country is 
treasure house of historical associations 
Its main waterway provided for 800 
miles alike the direction and the means of 
transport for Alexander Mackenzie's 
memorable | the Pacific in 


emerges 


also a 


ourney to 


GEOGRAPHI¢ 


interspersed amongst the 
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open prairies. 


1792-93. He and his party were the first 
white men to explore the upper waters of 
the Peace. Soon it became a main artery 
of fur trade and further exploration 
Simon Fraser ascended both the Peace 
and its tributary the Parsnip, on the 
journey that led to the discovery of the 
river that bears his name David 
Thompson had his headquarters for two 
vears at the fort near the junction of the 
Peace and Smoky rivers that Mackenzie 
had occupied during the winter of 1792- 
93. These are only three—although the 
more notable—of a score of explorer sand 
traders whose association with the early 
history of the Peace River country gives 
to it a background of romance and 
glamour as well as high inspiration 

In the fullness of time, still less than a 
quarter of a century ago, came the first 
trek of agricultural settlers. Part went 
in over a long laborious trai! from Edson 
to what is now the Grande Prairie 
district; part through Athabaska and 
(srouard into the area north and west 
of what is now Peace River town. Thus 
one is led to consider agricultural possibil- 
ities and the progress in their realization 

Federal Government statistics put the 


area of Peace River's agricultural 
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the 


Many a scene mn Pe oce 


country at 47,000,000 That 
almost double the cultivated area from 
which Ontario has an agricultural pro 
duction averaging in value $500,000,000 
In the three prairie provinces combined 
over 500,000,000 bushels of wheat were 
cropped in 1928 from 22,500,000 acres 
Nor does the comparison end there 
Chree world championships in wheat, one 
in oats and one in peas, attest the peculiar 
fitness of Peace River's soil and climatic 
conditions for high quality production 


Is 


acres 


\s to volume, Peace River usually 
passes all other large areas in vields pet 
acre. In 1929, a short-crop vear in 
western Canada, its average vield in 
wheat was almost double that of the 
prairie provinces as a whole 

By no means all of Peace River's 


agricultural land is at the moment in a 
ondition for early cultivation. Part ts 
heavily wooded with poplar, part ts 
muskeg, part is swampy. But the 
major portion is prairie or easily clearable 
bush. As for the rest, experience has 
demonstrated, first, that poplar-covered 
land, when cleared by man-power, is 
often more productive than that which 


Is 


THE PEACI 165 
try is re miniscent of old Ontario. 
through fire has become in time a s 
called ‘“‘natural prairie’, and second, 
that as wooded land is cleared and 


cultivated there is a tendency for nearby 
muskegs to dry up and for swampy 
ground to become rich hay meadows. 

There are two main 
popular appreciation of Peace River's 
Of these the 


obstacles to 
agricultural possibilities. 
minor the fact that popular con- 
ceptions of the width of the Prairie 
Provinces are based on distances along 
the international border. But the 
boundary between Alberta and British 
Columbia swings awav to the west as it 
parallels the Rockies in their northward 


march to Alaska. Thus Alberta, in the 


is 


latitude of Peace River, is more than 
twice its width at the international 
boundary. The Peace River country in- 
cludes also a large area in northern 
British Columbia. Few realize that the 
source of the Peace is one degree of 


longitude west of Vancouver. 

But the major obstacle is latitudinal 
location. Ontario's great farm belt lies 
south of the 47th parallel. In Manitoba 
one would think of farming north of 


} 
” 
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In Saskatchewan there is practically 
no agricultural settlement north of 54. 
The Peace River country starts at 
latitude 54 and extends northward to 60. 
The explanation is partly geological. 
The pre-Cambrian shield, rich source of 
Canada’s new mineral wealth and out- 
look, is constantly working northward 
in its westward stretch from Quebec to 
Saskatchewan. It penetrates only the 
north-east corner of Alberta. But the 
great fertile belt of the Prairie Provinces 
that steadily widens as it crosses Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan swings sharply 
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inexplicable and striking is a pronounced 
swing to the north after crossing the 


eastern boundary of Alberta of the 
isothermal line of favorable summer 
temperature. It is a fact, attested 


though not explained by meteorologists, 
that the average summer temperature at 
the northern boundary of Alberta is 
identical with that of the Brandon and 
Portage plains in southern Manitoba. 
Through this combination of factors 
wheat matures in the Peace River 
country five to 10 days earlier than in 
central Alberta. With barley, oats and 





This cairn marks the site (on the opposite side of the river) of the 


fort in which 


Alexander Mackenzie spent the winter of 1792-3 on his memorable journey to 
the Pacific. 
northward after reaching Alberta and vegetables the difference is even more 


continues up to and beyond the northern 
boundary of that province. This gives to 
Alberta, alone amongst all the provinces 
of Canada, a vast agricultural country in 
the north paralleling longitudinally the 
pre-Cambrian shield. 

Unique climatic conditions provide a 
further explanation. In the growing 
summer season there are but one to 
three hours of darkness in these northern 
latitudes. Long days give added oppor- 
tunity for and hasten the ripening of the 
crop. Comparatively low altitude and 
well-timed precipitation are other bene- 


ficent factors. But of these the most 


pronounced. 

Who shall estimate the agricultural 
possibilities of such a country? When 
its density of farm population has at- 
tained even the present low average of 
Alberta, it will be sustaining well over 
1,000,000 people on its farms alone. That 
comparison makes no allowance for 
concurrent industrial, mineral or other 
urban development, nor for the much 
more intensive farm settlement of which 
Peace River country would still be 
capable as is the rest of Alberta to-day. 

But potentialities are insufficient in 
themselves. What then are the pros- 
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pects for early wide-spread development ? 
Events move quickly in western Canada. 
Alberta, although a province for only 
25 years, has attained a _ record of 
$330,000,000 in value of agricultural 
production. Already Peace River is 
producing much more than all Alberta 
produced 25 years ago. Hon. J. E. 
Brownlee, Premier of Alberta, has ven- 
tured the prediction that well within his 
own lifetime Peace River will have a 
farm population of 1,000,000 people and 
an agricultural production equalling 
that of all western Canada to-day. For 
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entries and roughly half were made by 
single men. But counting the wives and 
children of the other half these figures 
represent a new farm population in two 
years and seven months of at least 
35,000. There have been two other 
classes of new farm settlers, viz., those 
who have bought land instead of home- 
steading, and those who have squatted 
in unsurveyed territory. The former 
group has been swelled through the sale 
of several Indian reservations and many 
parcels of school lands; while squatters 
have taken large areas in various direc- 

















A home at 


scenes of the great pre-war immigration 
period have been in process of reproduc- 
tion in Peace River during the past 
years. Settlers have been flocking in as 
to no other district in Canada since pre- 
war days. New areas have been opened 
up and fully homesteaded in a single 
Native grasses have been re- 
placed in a 12-month period by towns 
of a hundred buildings 

Homestead and soldier grant entries 
tell part of the story. From January 
Ist, 1928, to July 31st, 1930, there were 
14,438 of the former and 1,051 of the 
latter. Some of these represent re- 


season. 


Grande 


Prairie. 
tions and tar beyond the limits of 
surveyed territory. 

Taking in all four classes—home- 


steads, soldier grants, bought land, and 
squatted territory—the number of new 
locations in the 31 months ending July 
31st, 1930, may be conservatively esti- 
mated at 18,000 representing a new farm 
population of 40,000. That is almost 
double the total farm population of the 
Peace River country at the end of 1927. 
Not all of this new population is already 


settled in Peace River. Many who 
found locations there this year have 
“gone out’ to close up their affairs 
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Herman Trelle, 











winner of two world championships in wheat and one in oats, 


on his farm near Wembley. 


elsewhere, and will return in time to 
prepare land for next year’s crop 

The rapidity and spotted distribution 
of this new settlement are playing some 
pranks with Peace River. It has no 
longer any fixed frontier. Its fringe of 
settlement has become highly irregular 
and is constantly changing. Certain 
districts that were practically unoccupied 
it the beginning of 1928 have better 
public services to-day than others that 
were partially settled several years earlier 

Take, for instance, Battle’ River 


Prairie away to the north-west of 
Peace River town Two and one-half 
years ago only 100 occupied home- 


steads were scattered widely over its 60 
¢quare miles of table land. On August 
23rd, 1930, the number was 847, and 
already 57 homesteads had been taken in 
Keg River Prairie which is at the 
northern side of a 30-mile stretch of 
intervening bush. That in turn will be 
fully occupied next year, and a new 


frontier will be established in the general 
direction of Hay River Post. As a 
matter of fact, the recent settlement in 
Battle River Prairie is in itself in part an 
overflow from Clear Hills and Weberville 
districts. 

Another case in point is the country 
between the Smoky River, 25 miles east 
of Grande Prairie, and the Little Smoky, 
50 miles further east. At the beginning 
of 1928 the Smoky marked the eastward 
frontier of settlement. Only 30 pioneer 
farmers had ventured beyond it. Then 
came a new movement centering around 
De Bolt, 15 miles east of the River. Soon 
the eastward fringe was pushed back 
another 30 miles to Valley View. On 
August 23rd, 1930, these two districts 
had 513 occupied farms and these are 
being added to almost every day as one 
or more new settlers trek in from Grande 
Prairie or Sexsmith. Pioneer settlers 
and trappers predict that the movement 
here will continue until 5,000 farms are 
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Mrs. He rman Tre lle 


occupied and 25,000 people are located 
between the two Smokies. 

West of the British Columbia border, 
in what is known as Peace River block, 
another irregular penetration is under 
way. It began in the spring of 1928 
with the settlement of odd quarter 
sections in the immediate Pouce Coupe, 
Rolla and Dawson Creek districts. It 
overflowed westward to Sunset 
Prairie and, north of the Peace, it is 
spreading away beyond the limits of 
River and 


soon 


surveys, out to Blueberry 
along the old Fort Nelson trail. One 
thousand new homesteads have been 


filed on in Peace River block these last 
two and one-half years, and many more 
are held under squatter’s rights. The 
agent of the British Columbia govern- 
ment at Pouce Coupe is the authority for 
the statement that the resident popula- 
tion of this comparatively small section 
of the Peace River country had increased 
from 4,000 on January Ist, 1928 to 
10,000 on August 23rd, 1930. 
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and her two children in their farm garden near Wembley. 


Thus might the new tide of settle- 
ment be traced to every portion of the 
closer-in section of the vast Peace River 
country. Substantial as it is it repre- 
sents in new land under cultivation less 
than 10 per cent of the good land still 
remaining. 

Minerals, water powers and timber are 
other natural resources of the Peace 
River country. Dr. Charles Camsell, 
Deputy Minister of Mines, has reported 
that ‘“‘the areal extent’’ and “high 
quality”’ of the coal seams at the head- 
waters of the Smoky and adjacent rivers 
indicate “one of the most important 
coalfields of western Canada.” Other 
coal deposits are located on the Red 
Willow River and at two points on the 
Peace River, viz., in Rocky Mountain 
Canyon and below Peace River town. 

Gypsum is exposed on both banks of 
the Peace River for a distance of 15 miles, 
commencing at Little Rapids. In 1916 
Dr. Camsell estimated the extent of this 
deposit as ‘‘at least 217,000,000 tons.’” 
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National Development Bureau photograph 


View of Vermilion Chutes. 
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National Development Bureau photograph 


“Peace River pours its turbulent waters for one hundred miles through a series 
of majestic mountain passes and canyons.”—Scene in Rocky Mountain Canyon, 
near Hudson’s Hope, British Columbia. 
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Market gardening near the town of Peace River. 




















Poplar bluffs afford excellent natural shelter for cattle. A Jersey herd on the 


Earley farm. 
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Typical threshing scene 


In 1929, following a more extensive 
examination, Professor A. E. Cameron 
put the figure at 1,000,000,000 tons 
Extensive salt springs and deposits are 
located 25 miles west of Slave River and 
extending from the northern boundary 
of Alberta. Traces of natural gas, crude 
oil and tar have been found at various 
points on the Peace River, and from its 
headwaters reports have come from time 
to time of indications of gold quartz, 
silver galena, mica and other minerals. 
The rapids of Rocky Mountain Can- 














in Peace River. 


yon and Vermilion Falls and Rapids 
consitute the two main water powers of 
the Peace River country proper. Both are 
on the Peace itself. The former has an 
estimated minimum capacity of 94,000 
horse-power. Two other large water 
powers are located just outside the 
boundaries of the Peace River country, 
but close enough thereto to be a possible 
factor in its economic development 
These are Alexandra Falls on the Hay 
River and the series of rapids on the 
Slave River between Fort Fitzgerald and 
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National Development Bureau photozraph. 


Hudson's Bay Company post and factor’s residence at Fort Vermilion, 280 miles 
river from 


down the 





Peace River town. 
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The settled areas of the Peace have 


agricultural communities 


Fort Smith 
estimated 
power 


The latter have a combined 
capacity of 312,000 horse- 


areas in 
several parts of the Peace River country, 
but accurate data in relation thereto is 
not available. 

It is fitting that this article should 
close with a reference to those poten- 
tialities of the Peace River country that 
are of the spirit rather than economic in 
character. As many have said, Canada’s 


There are also large torest 











many 
Livelton 








of the 
Lake 


earmarks of 
Farm, Niobe 


well-established 
district. 


main source of weakness is the narrow- 
ness of settlement along the interna- 
tional border. That is the cause of many 
economic problems; it engenders also a 
hesitancy in national spirit and a lack of 
breadth in national outlook. Peace 
River, fully developed, will widen 
Canada's occupied territory to that of 
the United States between Chicago and 
New Orleans. That portion of the neigh- 
boring republic is ‘‘no mean country”’. 
It provides breadth for countless chan- 











Oat yields of 89 to 90 bushels to the acre are a commonplace. 





field at 


This is a 


Grand Prairie. 
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Alberta Department of Agriculture photograph. 








Displays of vege tables grown im the open at Fort Vermilion in latitude 58, one 


thousand miles north of Toronto. 














“Broad sweeps of wheat-stooked fields”—on a farm near Wembley. 














THE VALLEY OF THE PEACE 





Grave of “Twelve Foot Davis” on the banks of the Peace. Buried here, in ac- 
cordance with a mutual pact, by his lifelong friend and fellow-pioneer, Colonel J. 
K. Cornwall. The inscription reads:—“‘H. F. Davis, born in Vermont 1820, 
died at Slave Lake 1893, pathfinder, pioneer, miner and trader. He was every 


man’s friend and never locked his cabin door.” 








~ 
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Premier Brownlee of Alberta on the Mission Farm at Fort Smith, North West 
Territories. 
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Alexandra Falls, on the 


nels of vigorous national life. The 
present movement into the Peace River 
country is bringing to the Canadian 
people the larger vision of a Canada with 
equal breadth even in its agricultural 
area 
Another 


national character 


potential contribution is to 
There is something 
about the far north——partly definable, 
partly  inexplicable—that develops 
strength: not in body alone, but in mind, 
in purpose, in initiative, in resource- 
fulness. These elements of character soon 





A. E. Cameron photograph. 


Hay River, south of Great Slave Lake. 


become inherent in those who make their 
homes in the Peace River country and 
with them that kindliness, hospitality 
and capacity for sacrificial service that 
are so often found among pioneer people 
Thus two quite different types of qua!i- 
ties are already blended in a character 
that is individualistic and distinctivels 
typical of Peace River. Canada’s 
national character will gain alike in 
strength and in tenderness through the 
infusion of this new spirit of Alberta's 
north. 











The series of rapids on the Slave River between Fort Fitzgerald and Fort Smith, 
of which the above illustration shows a part, have a combined estimated capacity 
of 312,000 horse-power. 











Wild Rice 


By Diamonpb JENNEsSS 


HEN I was a little girl,” an 
old Ojibwa Indian woman 
said to me, ‘I used to help my 

parents gather the seeds of the wild rice 
that grew around the bay. Grandmother 
always warned me to wrap a few seeds in 
clay and to throw them into the water to 
make new plants for the next year. We 
never cultivated the wild rice, as we now 
cultivate corn. It just grew naturally 
in the water, and we gathered it when it 
was ripe.” 

People have come to real- 
ize, particularly during the 
last few vears, that all civil- 
ization rests on agriculture, 
and more especially on the 
cultivation of cereals. With- 
out wheat, some other 
cereal like rice, three-fourths 
of the human race would 
perish within a few weeks. 
It was the domestication of 
the two wild grasses, wheat 
and barley, that marked the 
beginnings of civilized life in 
Egypt and Mesopotamia 


or 





DIAMOND JENNESS 


Besides wheat and barley, several 
other seed grasses—rice, millet, oats and 
rye, grew wild in the Old World, and 
these also man learned very early to grow 
for food. But the New World, North 
and South America, had only two seed 
grasses, corn or maize and a species of 
wild rice known to botanists as Zizania 
aquatica. No Indian tribe learned to 
cultivate corn until about the time that 
Moses was leading the Israelites out of 
Egypt towards the promised 
land. The wild rice, which 
grows so plentifully around 
the Great Lakes and else- 
where, they never really 
cultivated. Yet the Ojibwa, 
Menomini and other Indians 
living around Lakes Superior 
and Huron filled hundreds 
of baskets with its seeds 
every summer. So also, a 
little farther west, did the 
Assiniboine Indians, whose 
descendants, known to-day 
entertain our 
tourists at Banff with mimic 


as Stonies, 


who is Director of the Divis ee “te 

7,000 years ago, and it was __ sionof Anthropology, Nation war-dances. These Assini- 
¢ . . |! Museum of Canada, will . : vr. 

from those two countries be remembered as the author boine used to soW a portion 

o one ° a . on Telegraph , . 7 

that civilization spread over Res - e. a ys of the seed in the mud of 

Europe and Asia. For when issue of December, 1930 their marshes, very much as 

the Egyptians and Meso- the Chinese and other As- 

potamians ceased to depend en-_ iatic peoples plant rice to-day. The 

tirely on fishing and hunting for their Chinese, however, drain off the water 


daily food and cultivated wheat and 
barley instead, they needed tools to dig 
the ground, and permanent homes that 
were better than the temporary shelters 
of skin or branches that they had used in 
earlier times. So within a very few 
centuries they contrived to build houses 
of brick, to make c« oking vessels of clay, 
to keep tame cattle, horses, sheep, goats 
and pigs, to work copper, iron and other 
metals, to invent at least two systems of 
writing, and to establish real cities, real 
laws and real governments. From Egypt 
and Mesopotamia this young civilization 
spread far and wide over Europe, Asia 
and parts of Africa, until it reached the 
coast of China in the east and the islands 
of Great Britain and Ireland in the west. 
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when the young rice stalks appear above 
the surface, thin out the beds and cultiv- 
ate between them; whereas the Assini- 
boine, after their haphazard planting, 
wandered away to hunt buffalo and deer, 
and did not return to their fields until 
the harvest. Consequently the yield of 
their wild rice fields was but a small per- 
centage of the quantity that the Chinese 
obtain from equal areas. 

The Indians had a peculiar way of 
harvesting and curing their rice, which 
David Thompson, that remarkable ex- 
plorer of 150 years ago, has described in 
his quaint vernacular. ‘‘The wild rice is 
fully ripe in the early part of September. 
The natives lay thin birch rind all over 
the bottom of the canoe, a man lightly 
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In gathering wild rice 
paddling through the rice 
hand, very much like short 
stick he bends the stalks of the 
stick. This breaks off the 
of the 


be ds, the 


canoe. 
take n 


clothed, or naked places himself in the 
middle of the canoe, and with a hand 
on each side, seizes the stalks and knocks 
the ears of rice against the inside of the 
canoe, into which the rice falls, and thus 
he continues until the canoe is full of 
rice; on coming ashore the women assist 
A canoe may hold from 
He smokes his pipe, 
sings a song; and returns to collect 
another canoe load. And so plentiful is 
the rice, an industrious man may fill his 
canoe three times in a day. Scaffolds 
are prepared about six feet from the 
ground made of small sticks covered with 
long grass; on this the rice is laid, and 
gentle clear fires kept underneath by the 
women, and turned until the rice is fully 
dried. The quantity is no more than 
the scaffolds can dry, as the rice is 
better on the stalk than on the ground. 
The rice when dried is pounded in a 
mortar made of a piece of hollow oak with 
a pestle of the same until the husk comes 
off. It is then put up in bags made of 
rushes and secured against animals.”’ 


in unloading. 
10 to 12 bushels. 


two men go together in one 
man in the stern has two sticks, one in ecch 
billiard cues 
rice over the canoe, striking them with the other 
rice grains, and allows them to drop into the 
This goes on until the canoe 
to shore. 


canoe. The bow man does the 


about 36 inches in length. With one 


bottom 


is loaded to capacity when the rice is 


Thompson's description is not quite 
complete. Amongst most tribes it was 
the women, not the men, who harvested 
the rice. The men_ generally  idled 
throughout this season, merely wandering 
out mornings and evenings to shoot the 
ducks and geese that flocked to the rice- 


fields. The women often bound the rice 
into sheaves while it was still green, 
partly to protect it from these birds, 


partly for ease of gathering. There were 
three ways of drying it, by parching it in 
the sun, smoke-drying it on a rack or 
staging over a slow fire, and roasting it in 
a pot. In historical times most Indians 
have combined the first and_ third 
methods; they dry it partially in the sun, 
then roast it in a pot, stirring it con- 
tinually to prevent burning. At this 
stage in the curing process, it resembles a 
very long-eared wheat, and the grains 
inside the ears are either a translucent 
vellow, or, if fire-cured, almost black. 
After the drying comes the separation 
of the grains from the chaff. This has 
always been the men’s task, in most 
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The grains of rice are spread on white sheets and placed 


in direct sunlight to 


partially dry. 


tribes the only task that the men 
performed at pre-European rice-harvests. 
To-day they often ‘“‘tread”’ the rice in 
a metal cauldron, but the old custom was 
to tread it in a hide set in a shallow pit. 
New moccasins were recommended for 
the process, but not all Indians followed 
the recipe, and around Lake Superior 
one may still see them treading the rice 
with bare feet. 

Hard labour like rice-treading natur- 
ally necessitated a smoke and a snooze. 
So when the man sauntered away from 
his ‘mill,’ his wife took over the win- 
nowing. She poured the mingled chaff 
and grain into a shallow birch-bark tray, 
and deftly jerked it up and down with 
a slight rotatory movement that spilled 
the chaff over the edge. A good breeze 
greatly helped the operation; in calm 
weather a neighbour could make a breeze 
with a fan. All that then remained to 


be done was to store away the rice in 
bags until it was needed for the cooking- 
pot. 

Wild rice has all the nutritive qualities 
of ordinary rice, and can be cooked in 
exactly the same ways. The Indians 
commonly boiled it with meat, especially 
with grouse or water-fowl; but their 
favourite dish was plain rice seasoned 
with maple sugar. Many Europeans feel 
a prejudice against the grain because of 
its dark colour, although this is largely 
due to the method of curing. Yet the 
early explorers and settlers relished it, 
and to-day not only Indians, but white 
people in Michigan and _ Wisconsin 
consume it in large quantities. 

Can Canada not make more use of this 
natural product? In the province of 
Ontario alone there are scores of lakes 
that would produce hundreds of bushels 
of wild rice each year if it were 
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With moccasined feet the rice is tramped to separate the rice from the chaff. 
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The rice is placed in light birch bark baskets, and shaken up and down out in the 


wind, so that the lighter chaff is blown away from the heavier grains of rice. 
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70 complete the drying proce 88 the rice is take n” and placed in large iron pots 


which are constantly stirred over a slow fire. 


inferior to imported rice. In this way 
large areas of what is now swamp land 
could support an appreciable population, 
and we could effect a considerable reduc- 
tion in the quantity of foreign rice that 
we import to-day. 


planted systematically. Our experimen- 
tal farms could probably breed a more 
fruitful and hardy strain that would 
double the yield per acre; and they could 
evolve methods of harvesting and cur- 
ing that would give us a grain in no way 





INDEX FOR VOLUME II, JANUARY-JUNE, 1931 


The index for Volume II, January to June, 1931, is now ready, and 
will be mailed to members upon application to the Publication 
Office, 610 Lagauchetiere Street, West, Montreal. 
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The Worst Journey in the World. By 
Apsley  Cherry-Garrard 2 vols. 
London: Constable and Company. 

Vacmuillans. Toronto 1929. ' $10 


Even at this late date, one must take 
the opportunity of recommending this 


book as in some respects the most 
outstanding in Antarctic literature. It is 
an admirably told story ot the Scott 


Expedition by one of Scott's companions, 
but it will be chiefly remembered because 
of Cherry-Garrard’s account of his ter- 
rific journey, in the middle of the 
Antarctic night, to secure eggs of the 
Emperor penguin—‘‘the weirdest bird’s- 
nesting expedition that has ever been or 
will be’, as he admits, but worth while 
because the Emperor embryo might 
prove to be the missing link between 
birds and reptiles. Scott said of the 
journey, ‘The result of this effort is the 
appeal it makes to the imagination, as 
one of the most gallant stories in polar 
history. That men should wander forth 
in the depth of a Polar night to face the 
most dismal cold and the fiercest gales in 
darkness is something new; that they 
should have persisted in this effort in 
spite of every adversity for five weeks is 
heroic.’ 


The La Continent of Adventure By 
Walte r B Hayward New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Company. 1930. $3 


Farthest North and Farthest 
By Kennedy MacLean and 
Chelsea Fraser. New York: Thomas Y 
Crowell Company. 1930. $2.50 
[hese are two very readable accounts 
of Polar exploration. The former, which 
contains an appreciative Foreword by 
John H. Finley, is confined to the story 
of exploration in Antarctica—the Last 
Continent of Adventure It describes 
the expeditions of Scott, Shackleton, 
Amundsen, Mawson, Byrd and Wilkins. 
Two things perhaps strike one partic- 
ularly in reading this narrative—the 
fine quality of the men engaged in 
Antarctic exploration, leaders and assis- 
tants; and the amazing change in 
conditions. When Scott sailed into the 
ice pack in 1902 he was shut off from the 


Tle roes of the 


Soutn 


RE SHOULD BE 





mo amo 


ADDRESSED I< HE BOOK PUBLISHERS 

world completely for a year, and it might 

easily have been two. <A quarter of a 

century later Byrd was in constant com 

munication with the outside world. 

Scott and his men toiled laboriously over 

the Antarctic ice. Byrd flew. \ vast 

difference. 

Che other book is a new and enlarged 
edition of Mr. MacLean’s story of 
Polar exploration published in 1923, the 
later chapters, contributed by Mr 
Fraser, being devoted to the air expedi 
tions of Amundsen, MacMillan, Byrd, 
Nobile and Wilkins. The record is more 
complete for the Arctic than the Antar 
tic, and Wilkins’ flight is of particular 
interest at the present time because of 
his daring project of a submarine 
expedition under the Arctic ice. Both 
books are well illustrated. 

The Voyage of the Discovery. By Captain 
Robert F. Scott. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Company. 1929. $3 
This compact one-volume edition ot 

the classic voyage of the ‘Discovery’, 
Scott's first expedition to the Antarctic, 
is made more than ordinarily interesting 
by the addition of a special preface by 
Fridtjof Nansen, a splendid tribute from 
one great Polar traveller to another 
“For all future generations,” he says, 
“Scott has set an inspiring example of 
how a man takes struggle and suffering 
for a cause he has chosen as his. From 
the leaves of his diary, written under the 
impression of the moment, from day to 
day, rises the picture of a great man, a 
great leader, a character of the finest and 
noblest that ever lived, and who never 
failed, even under the heaviest test, ever 
the same unbribable spirit, with thoughts 
for the others and none for himself, just 
to the end—upright, and indomitable on 
the threshold of the long journey into the 
eternal stillness. A man he was,-—a man 
wholly and fully—a man till the last.” 


Two Polar Maps, with Notes on Recent 
Polar Exploration. New York: Ameri- 
can Geographical Society. 1930. $5. 
[he two maps, a Physical map of the 

\rctic and a Bathymetric map of the 
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HEN the hoped-for, worked-for and 
prayed-for discovery is really made 
be told of it. 


the whole world will 


Meanwhile science is making steady progress 
n fighting the disease which kills more 
people, past 40, in Canada and the United 
States than any other disease but one—heart 


disease 


As in many other wars against disease, the 
great weapon at present is education 
spreading the knowledge that cancer in its 
early stages can often be destroyed by 
radium and x-rays or removed by surgery 
But there is no accepted proof that any drug 
serum or local application can cure it 





3ut while cancer prowls, like a thief in the 

| ver 1 he \\ O rl d night attacking and robbing the unwary, 

€ alert defense against it is saving thousands of 

lives. Complete health examinations, made 
I 


In New York, London, Paris, Berlin and other great 
in time to locate the presence of the enemy 


medical centres of the world, physicians and scientists 
are at work night and day trying to find the cause, are the best defense against 
prevention and cure of cancer. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 2... 


et, ** A Message of Hope isk 


INSURANCE COMPANY 292000: 


FREDERICK HECKER Preesivent 
CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE. OTTAWA 


cancer 








\ntarctic, are extremely interesting as and such notes as seemed necessary to 


embodying the results of discoveries clarify the documents. In the case of 
in the extreme north and south up to Columbus only have we the explorer’s 
last vear. They are accompanied by a own narratives. The story of Ericson, 


‘Brief History of Polar Exploration since Karlsefni and the other Norsemen is 
the Introduction of Flying’ by W.L.G. taken from Icelandic annals of later 
Joerg. Of particular interest from the date, and Cabot is represented only by 
point of view of Canadian geography are — the letters of Soncino and Pasqualigo, a 
the accounts of the Hudson Bay Route, meagre enough foundation for such a 
\erial Mining Prospecting in Arctic momentous voyage One could have 
Canada, Major Burwash’s flight to the wished that the editors had in a similar 
site of the Franklin Expedition camps, way given us the original documents 
Soper’s work in Baffin Island, discoveries for the voyages of Cortereal, Fagundez, 


of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, Verrazano and Gomez. 
and the question of Sovereignty in the 
Arctic 
A Boy of the Great North West. B 
Varratives of the Discovery of America Robert Watson. Ottawa: Gra phi 
Edited by A. W. Lawrence and Jean Publishers. 1930. $1. 
Young Toronto: Jonathan Cape 
19031. $3. ) Mr. Watson uses the experiences of a 
voung Canadian, told in his own words, 
Chis is an attempt to present in con- as circumstances took him with his 


venient form for the general reader the father to various parts of his country, as 
more important documents descriptive a vehicle for a great deal of information 
of first steps in the discovery of America. about the Dominion, east and west and 
The voyages dealt with are those of the north. It makes a good story, and is 
Norsemen, Columbus and Cabot. These more convincing that these things often 
are accompanied by a brief Introduction succeed in being. 
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WHAT IS YOUR ANSWER ? 


OULD you make a contract with your 

business partner whereby following his 
death your income from the business would 
be reduced 85% ? 


Obviously you would not. 


But isn’t it true that you now have that agree- 
ment with your partner at home—your wife 
and children ? 


In other words, assuming that 85% of your 
income is earning power, and 15% of your 
income is from investments, is not your finan- 
cial plan at home exactly the same as under 


such an agreement with your business partner ? 


Your wife must cairy on the business at home and assume your responsibilities 
with a relatively small income. Does not your family need more life insurance 
indemnity against the inevitable destruction of your earning power ? 


Consult a representative of the 


Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada 














Invest in Canada’s Future 


Those who, in the past, invested 
wisely in Canadian hydro-electric 
enterprises are now reaping the 
reward of their foresight. Still 
greater opportunities are now in 
the making. 


We invite your enquiries. 


Cw 


NESBITT. THOMSON 


and Company Limited 


355 St. James Street West, MONTREAL 


Quebec 


Ottawa Toronto Hamilton London, Ont. 


Winnipeg Saskatoon Calgary Victoria Vancouver 


Paris (France) 
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SUMMER 
CRUISES 

















The beautiful 
Humber River is 
a famous salmon 
stream of New- 
foundland’s west 


coast. 


LABRADOR 








NEWFOUNDLAND 

















Gaspe Prince Edward Island 
andthe North Shore of 
the St. Lawrence 


9 TO 14 DAYS 


$85 and up from Montreal 


Enjoy the thrill of exploration in little 
known Labrador—Cruise past the mag 
nificent cliffs and fjords of Newfound 
land's coastline——Visit the Gaspe Coast 
the cradle of the French Canadian race 

Meet the Eskimo, the fur trader, the 
seal fisherman and many others on a 
St. Lawrence cruise. A varied and 
unusual vacation taken on excellent 
steamers, with ship and shore enter 
tainments, refreshing relaxation, and 
the tang of the salt air while in protect 
ed waters 


Ask any travel bureau for 


tllustrated folder 
or wrile 


CLARKE 


teamship 
Co-Limited. 

19n Dominion Square Building 
MONTREAL 




















HM-11C 
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Ni Modern Giftv.. 








¢ . 
C LECTRIC SERVANTS for the home . . . proudly 


; x bearing the name “General Electric Hotpoint” 
aan these are the gifts that will give lasting service and 
\ pleasure. 
= Most welcome of all gifts is the General Electric 
Ure Hotpoint Range . . . the range that was “designed 
‘ by women for women”. Eight beautiful Hotpoint 


Percolators also await your choice. Or you can give 
the magic convenience of a Hotpoint Waffle Iron .. . 
an inexpensive Toastover Toaster . . . a Three-Heat 
Grill for entertaining . . . a Super-Automatic Iron 
with adjustable heat control. 

Here are only a few of the many gift suggestions 
among General Electric Hotpoint Servants. See the 


Super-Automatic complete line of Hotpoint Gifts at leading electrical, 
Iron hardware and departmental stores. 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


SERVANTS for the HOME 





CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC Co 











Hotpoint Range 
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AN OPPORTUNITY TO HOLDERS OF EARLY MATURING 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT BONDS 


TO EXTEND THE TERM OF THEIR INVESTMENT IN 


THE PREMIER SECURITY IN 
CANADA 














GOVERNMENT OF THE 


DOMINION OF CANADA 
1931 CONVERSION LOAN 


The Minister of Finance of the Dominion of Canada offers to holders of the undernoted 
Dominion issues the privilege of exchanging their bonds into longer dated issues, 
in the following terms and under the following conditions: 


This offer affords to holders of bonds eligible for conversion, 

the same interest payment and tax-free privileges, for the life . 

of and as contained in the present bonds, and the opportunity 
of extending the term of the investment at 4'/,°) per annum. 


ie 4 


WAR LOAN 5% BONDS MATURING Ist OCTOBER, 1931—-Holders of these bonds 
have the privilege of exchanging into bonds maturing Ist November, 1956, bearing 
interest from Ist April, 1931. The first coupon will be for six months’ tax-free interest 
at the rate of 5% per annum payable Ist October, 1931: the second coupon will be for 


seven months’ interest at the rate of 444% per annum payable Ist May, 1932; thereafter 


+ 


to maturity interest will be payable half-yearly at 444% per annum 
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RENEWAL LOAN 5%% BONDS MATURING Ist NOVEMBER, 1932—Holders of 
these bonds have the privilege of exchanging into konds maturing Ist November, 1957 
bearing 414% interest payable half-yearly from Ist May, 1931. There will also be 
attached to these bonds three adjustment-coupons payable respectively on Ist November: 
1931, and Ist May and November, 1932, for additional! interest at the rate of 1% per 


annum 


VICTORY LOAN 516% BONDS MATURING Ist NOVEMBER, 1933-—Holders of 
these bonds have the privilege of exchanging into bonds maturing Ist November, 1958, 
bearing 414% interest payable half yearly from Ist May, 1931. The first five interest 
coupons, being those to and including Ist November, 1933, will be tax-free. There will 
also be attached to these bonds five tax Sree adjustment coupons pay able respec tively on 
Ist November, 1931, and Ist May and November, 1932 and 1933, for additional interest 


at the rate of |% per annum 


VICTORY LOAN 514% BONDS MATURING Ist NOVEMBER, 1934—Holders of 
these bonds have the privilege of exchanging into bonds maturing Ist November, 1959, 
bearing 414% interest payable half-yearly from Ist May, 1931. There will also be 
attached to these bonds seven adjustment-coupons payable respectively on Ist November, 
1931, and Ist May and November, 1932, 1933 and 1934, for additional interest at the rate 


of 1% per annum 


Conversion applications in the terms of the foregoing are invited to a total of §250,000,000 
The Minister of Finance reserves, however, the right to increase or decrease 


this amount at his discretion 


Subscriptions will be received and receipts issued by any branch in Canada of any Chartered 
Bank and by recognized Canadian Bond Dealers and Stock Brokers, from whom 
may be obtained application forms and copies of the official prospectus 
containing complete details of the loan. Applications will not be 


valid on forms other than those printed by the King’s Printer 


The subscription lists to the foregoing will open on 11th May, 1931, and will close on or 


before 23rd May, 1931, at the discretion of the Minister of Finance 


DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE, 
Ottawa, I Ith May, 1931 
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“LEICA” CAMERA 


Remarkable Compact Camera 
always ready for instant use 
There 


the Leica 


is no « and dependable 
and is so 
it makes 
conditions of 


imera as convenient 
Fits vest pocket or purse 
perfected, mechanically and optically 
exceptionally fine pictures under all 
light and weather 

photographers, scientists and explorers favor the 
Leica—for snapshots, portraits, photomicrographi« 
work. Several Leicas are being used by members of 
the Byrd Antartic Expedition—others were used 
on the Graf Zeppelin’s flights A single loading of 
standard cinema film gives 36 pictures, 
negative of double frame size Enlargements ¢t 


as 


that 


eac! 


12 x 18 inches or more preserve and emphasize all 
details. Not costly operate. Positive film 
may be used tor screen projection 


Write for illustrated Catalog No. 1179 


The J. F. HARTZ CO. LIMITED 


34 Grenville St 1434 McGill College Ave. 
Toronto Montreal 








r, 
Ounpe 


Ashbury College 





ROCKCLIFFE PARK, 
Outside OTTAWA 


at 
cy 


Here are Six reasons why Ashbury is an ideal! 
Day and Residential School for boys from nine 
years upwards 


189) 
(1) Attendance is limited to about | 20 boys. thus enabling 
each boy's education to receive individual attention 


(2) Ashbury has a very high record of Matriculation 
successes at the R.M.C. and Universities 

(3) Supervised Sports occupy their rightful place in the 
School activities;—and all boys are taught to 
play the game 

(4) Close medical supervision is exercised at all times 
and parents kept advised of their boys development 

(5) The buildings are fireproof and comfortable; and 
the food plentiful, varied and appetizing 

(6) A special commercial course is provided for boys 
during their last year at Schoo! 


Write for Calendar 
REV. G. P. WOOLCOMBE, M.A., LL.D., Headmaster. 
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THE SEA TO CHINA 


DURING THE PAST FOUR CROP 


YEARS 


THE CANADIAN WHEAT 


POOL SOLD 40,382,000 BUSHELS OF 
WHEAT TO CHINA AND JAPAN. 


WHEAT IS CANADA’S GREAT- 
EST ADVANCE AGENT—TAKING HER 
MESSAGE OF GROWING NATION- 
HOOD TO EVERY CORNER OF THE 


EARTH. 





CANADIAN WHEAT POOL 





WINNIPEG 





































CANADIAN 


An Old -World Atmosphere in a Gorgeous 
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MANOIR RICHELIEU 


at Murray Bay, Province of Quebec 


AKING at dawn with the scent 

of balsam and the tang of the sea 
filling your bedroom, you may watch the 
serene light of the sunrise transforming 
the vast reaches of the St. Lawrence 
River. That gilded, becalmed schooner 
might be Jacques Cartier’s “Za Grande 
Hermine”’ \ying-to in the bay—the 
thought belied by the faint plume of 
smoke from a distant ocean greyhound 
headed for Quebec. 
At the breakfast table—the river you 
caught sleeping now defiantly blue, its 
waters dancing beneath the opened case- 
ments—you plan your day. Around on 
the famous Manoir links, high up in the 
hills, or a few sets of tennis on wonderful 


en-tous-cas courts, followed by a plunge 
in the large outdoor swimming pool where 
at noon-day fashionable Murray Bay 
foregathers. In the afternoon, perhaps a 
drive in the picturesque countryside or 
a gallop through wooded bridle paths 
before dressing for dinner. Later, danc- 
ing, and a stroll on the terrace beneath 
the stars and the pale flicker of the 
northern lights. 

We would like to send you an illustrated 
booklet describing the beauty and a little 
of the history of this northern paradise 
in French-Canada. A pamphlet entitled 
“Freedom from Hay- Fever at Murray 
Bay” may also interest you or a friend. 
Both will be mailed gladly on request. 


CANADA: STEAMSHIP -:-LINES 


715 VICTORIA SQUARE, MONTREAL, QUE. 


FLEET OF 
LAKE 


OPERATING A 
STEAMERS FROM 


Agents in the Leading Cities of Canada an 


SUPERIOR TO 


ad the United States...or your on T 


PASSENGER 
SAGUENAY 


LUXURIOUS 
THE 

MR202 
urist Agent 
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AND NOW 
THE FUTURE BEcKoNs 


IFTY years have welded the Canadian Pacific into one 
harmonious organization effective alike on land and sea. 
It is the significant transportation system of a nation that is becoming 
a world power, with an export trade which is being extended to 
every country on the globe. ({The red and white chequer’d flag on 
Canadian Pacific Steamships carries around the world the story of 


Canada’s growth. 
-Leaana 0 SK KEKE 


The 42,500 ton Empress of Britain, due to arrive at Quebec on 
June ist on her maiden voyage, embodies a superlative achieve- 
ment which crowns the efforts of fifty years, and in her also Canada 
is typified, in her length and breadth and height, with ample room 
for her population. 

On the Empress you might be living on a swift-moving island, where 
now and again you stroll by the sea. Your private apartments are 
roomily luxurious with all the pleasures of a country club a deck 
or so away. On no ship in the world has the individual passenger 
more living and play space, nor a greater number of diversions 
gathered closer for his enjoyment. Five days at sea are all too 
short, but next December the Empress of Britain will set sail to 
encircle the world on a cruise lasting over four months. What 
better way to spend a winter of leisure? 

The Empress of Britain is Canada’s Challenger on the Atlantic. 
For the first time in Atlantic history a ship has been built with 
every first-class bedroom an outside one with natural light and air. 
To Canada belongs this innovation. 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC 
TODAY 
The Canadian Pacific Raiiway runs from 
the Atlantic tothe Pacific Ocean. Itsliners 
sail from Vancouver and Victoria to 
Japan and China, and from Montreal. 
Quebec and Saint John to Great Britain 
and the Continent It operates winter 
cruises to the Mediterranean, the West 
Indies and Round the World; summer 
cruises to Norway: a winter service to 
Bermuda, and a coastai serviceto Alaska 
Its chateaux and hotels represent the latest 
word in comfortand luxury. Itstelegraph 
service employs 225,000 miies of wire. Its 
express travellers’ cheques are current all 
over the world. Canadian Pacific offices 
and agents are to be found everywhere. 


ANNIVERSARY * 193 1 
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ACCURACY 


Hi 


Accurate design, accurate manufacture 

and accurate tests are among the exacting 

conditions imposed by modern industrial 

conditions. ® In Westinghouse factories all 

electrical apparatus and appliances are 
accurately tested for voltage drop, current flow, tem- 
perature rise, insulation protection and numerous other 
tests before they leave the factory. © Westinghouse 
manufactures all types of apparatus and appliances 
for to-day’s Electrical Age from the smallest power 
measuring meter to the largest generators used in power 
stations. 

CANADIAN WESTINGHOUSE CO. Limited 


HEAD OFFICE, HAMILTON, ONT 
BRANCH OFFICES AND REPAIR SHOPS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Westinghouse 
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CONCRETE 


FOUNDATIONS 
and FURST FLOORS 






Typical 
Concrete 
Home 
Construction 


HE first factor that confronts the home builder is 
foundations. He chooses concrete with the assurance 
of permanence and fire-safety. 


This applies to all types of homes—bungalows, cottages, 
flats, apartment houses. In each you will find the pre- 
vailing trend in foundations and first floor construction 
to be concrete. 


In addition to its many practical advantages, Concrete 
is all-Canadian and gives a wide spread of jobs to Cana- 
dian workmen. 


Write us for information about concrete 


for home construction 





CANADA CEMENT COMPANY LIMITED 
Canada Cement Company Building 
Phillips Square Montreal 
Sales Offices at: MONTREAL TORONTO WINNIPEG CALGARY 
















HeErBertT TAREYTON—a 
distinctive English smoking mixture. 
Truly worthy of your choice. Intrigues 
the most fastidious. A smoke you'll 
linger over. 

Glass Humidors $1.50 and $3.00 
Te Herbert t 
London Ts8 


Smoking Mixture 


“THERE'S SOMETH/NG ABOUT 
IT YOU'LL LIKE’ 
SEALED POUCH PACKAGE 
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Canadian Pacific Express 
Travellers Cheques 
Are World Currency 


vW 


They are familiar to all nation- 
alities and accepted almost 
everywhere. They identify 
you wherever you are. They 
protect you against loss and 
are issued in convenient de- 
nominations,so that you need 
only carry a limited amount 
of the actual currency of the 
country in which you are 
travelling. Carry them on 
your next trip and be assured 
of travel comfort. 


WwW 


Get them from any Agent of the 
Canadian Pacific and Most Banks 
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BRITISH AMERICAN BANK NOTE 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Established 1866 


Steel Engravers and Printers 


BANK NOTES, BONDS, STOCK CERTIFICATES, 
POSTAGE AND REVENUE STAMPS AND ALL 
DOCUMENTS OF A MONETARY CHARACTER 


OTTAWA 
262 Wellington Street 


TORONTO MONTREAL 
1112 Bank of Hamilton Bidg 511 Place d'Armes 


HOWARD W. PILLOW, President 


CHARLES G. COWAN, Vice-Pres. & Man. Dir 





A new and very modern 
Conveniently located 
Hotel and Garage 


Excellent Coffee Shop 


320 ROOMS 
320 BATHS 


Single from 
$ 


Double from ‘ 
$4 


DINNER DANCE 
Daily $1.25 
except Sunday 


Exceptional 
Facilities for 
Conventions 


Idea] Location 
Georgia & 
Howe Streets 

















GEORGIA 


CONVENIENT GARAGE ACCOMODATIONS 
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‘The New Way to keep a 
‘Travel Diary 


Make Home Movies as you go snapshot you can easily operate the Ciné- 
° ° > Kodak Model Ml. 
with this $85 Ciné-Kodak he sontians” Gonesian: aedaiie obutinl: ou 


will find Eastman experts ready to finish 


Hi SE. jolly people in Switzerland. Those — your Ciné-Kodak films without extra charge. 
cha 1? g pli ices 1n It: ily. Will they grad- Stop today at vour dealer’s and see the 
ally fade in your memory like Ciné-Kodak Model M. Price $85. Kodascope 






ceding shores from the stern 


projectors as low as $70. Many dealers offer 


an easy payment plan. 


f your home-bound ship: 
Keep them forever—in mov- 
s. Movi es that you make your- 


lf with a Ciné-Kodak. 


Mail coupon for free 


HOME MOVIE BOOKLET 





: CaNabDIAN Konak Co., I I »9.O 
Back home vou can enjoy at = 
: 3 ‘ Pile FREI klet l 
the flick of vour finger all the ing ea ak 
itement of your trip abroad. N 
\\ 2 lar ous an s\ 
ha a marvel uS a d ea : Ciné-Kodak Model M, the a ee 
yay to prese rve vour trave ls _ lightest camera made for 100 
ft. of 16mm. film, costsonly : 
ver. If you can take a simp] » $85, including carrying case. Cit sienna POV eeeeeee 


Cj ine- -Ko d ." SS, implest of Home Movie Cameras 
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MACDONALD's 
CORK Tip 

PREFERRED by those Vir 
who really appreciate the 
subtle differences in Virginia 
tobaccos, — Macdonald's 
CORK TIPS represent the 
more highly prized quality 
in the exclusive brands. 


MACDONALDS 


CORK TIP 
CYirginia 


CANADAS FINEST CORK-TIPPED VIRGINIA CIGARETTES 












ONS 
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FIVE DAY 
TRIANWEGLE TOUR 
| a of he Canadian KXodkics 


dd KiatwanGa siange land of the Folem 


















You stop at Kitwanga long 
enough to see the many examples } 
of totem pole art found bere. r 
Fascinating and grotesque, they * 
vecord the history and legends of 
the Indian aristocracy. Today 
totem pole carving is fast becom- 
ang a lost art, for the Indian bas 
adopted the white man’s tomb- 
stones—carving on them symbols 
similar to those on the colorful » " 


sotems of Kitwanga. . p 
- 








ERE is a trip through the scenic heart 

of the Canadian Rockies—and a 600- 
mile ocean voyage through the famous 
Inside Passage where the mountains, them- 
selves, come down to the sea, 


See Mount Robson, armoured giant of the 


Canadian Rockies ... visit Jasper National 
Park — golf on its famous championship 
course — ride over mountain-trails. Travel 
on to Kitwanga — strange land of totem 


poles, and the famous “River of Clouds.” 
Cruise from Prince Rupert, through the 
fjords of the Pacific Coast, to Vancouver 
—returning to Jasper by rail along 
the roaring Fraser and Thompson 
River Gorges. Or reverse the order 
and start at Vancouver to climax 
with the wonders of Jasper. Visit 
or write the nearest Canadian 
National office for complete in- 
formation. 


For those interested in Jasper and 

other Canadian National vacation 

spots, showings of Canadian travel 

films may be arranged on application 

to any Canadian National agent, who 

will also gladly furnish beautifully il- 
lustrated booklets, 





hiere is the route of 
ibe 5 day Triangle 
Tour. Canadian National 
also Operates a daily north 
and south bound steamship 
Service connecting Vancou- 
wer, Victoria and Seattle. 









CANADIAN NATIONAL 


The Largest Kailway System in. Ofmerica. 








GUARD THE TREES FROM Fire! 


Miore than ever before the Forest Wealth of 
Canada must be safeguarded. 

Be careful with matches in the woods. Make 
doubly sure your camp-fire is out flood it before 


you leave. 

Be specially careful in smoking cigarette and 
pipe ashes are responsible for many costly fires 
every year. 


Over 1800 Forest Fire Fighters in Canada successfully use Wajax Canadian 
made Forest Fire Pumps (now fourteen pounds lighter) and over 2,000,000 
feet of Wajax Forest Hose. Newer, stronger and proven dependable. Just 
as satisfactory for summer resort and private home fire protection. 


WATSON JACK & CO. LIMITED 


Established 1898 “ 


CASTLE BUILDING MONTREAL ys oS ‘ 
. y), 7 y \; Re 
“ih i: vn Mee | 
In Vancouver : ch 2 
STOCKS SERVICE 4S oad 


B. C. Equipment Co. 551 Howe Street 











